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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 



Co Our Venerable Brethren the Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries in Peace 
and Communion with the Apostolic See ' 

LEO XTII. 
Venerable Brethren,* Health, and Benediction. 

1. It is* sufficiently \wUU knowri^/irtitor you that no small 
share of Our thouglrfs. ail d*. of- Our'-cjilMB.'ijB devoted to Our 
endeavour to hring \fijeC\cr the foldy pla«e^'.trftder the guardian- 
ship of Jesus OiristV the Chief Pastor of souls, sheep that 
have strayed. Bent upon this, .We have thought it most con- 
ducive to this salutkry end and purpose \'tf©« •describe the 
exemplar and, ' as it were, the lineaments' ^ of ^' the Church. 
Amongst these thfe* most worthy of our ,ch'.ef '/consideration is 
Unity, This the.l)i'vihe' Author impl:^5Qed'1in- it as a lasting 
sign of truth and' df up conquerable \«tfjftiigth.' The essential 
beauty and comeliness "^f the ChifrcK- 'ottglit greatly to in 
fluence the minds of those who consider it. Nor is it im- 
probable that ignorance may be dispelled by the consideration ; 
that false ideas and prejudices may be dissipated from the 
minds chiefly of those who find themselves in error without 
fault of theirs ; and that even a love for the Church may 
be stirred up in the souls of men, like unto that charity 
wherewith Christ loved and united Himself to that spouse 
redeemed by His precious blood. Christ loved the Churchy 
and. delivered Himself up for it,* 

If those about to come back to their most loving Mother 
(not yet fully known, or culpably abandoned) Rhould perceive 
that their return involves, not indeed the shedding of their 
blood (at which price nevertheless t\ie GVcxt^ ^^5^\s«^^^5:iv.Ns;^ 
Jeffus Christ), but some lessei iTOxxViX^ «iA Vj5wss«^ X'jit* ^v5wso\ 

^ Eph. V. %, 



4 On the Unity of the Church, 

clearly understand that this burden ha? been laid on them 
not by the will of man but by the will and command of 
God. They may thus, by the help of heavenly grace, realise 
and feel the truth of the divine saying : Mtj yoke is sweet 
and My burden light,* 

Wherefore, having put all Our hope in the Father of 
lights, from whom cometh every best gift and every perfect 
gift f — from Him, namely, who alone gives the increase J — 
We earnestly pray that He will graciously grant Us the power 
of bringing conviction home, tio .the minds of men. 

2, •Althgugh God can do by His own power 
Co-o^3ration. ^^;th^t nsrl effected -by created natures, never- 

.'thyj^a'm" tlie 'counsels of His loving Provi- 
dence He has.*pref5rWd to help men by the instrumentality 
of men. And, as ui the natural order He does not usually . 
give full perfection 'except by means of man's work and action, 
so also He niaV^a-use of human aid for that which lies beyond 
the limits of • ifsturfe, that is to say, for the sanctification and 
salvation of souia.\ 'But it is obvious that nothing can be com- 
municated amo"i3g5t men save by means of external things 
which the senses >an perceive. For chip reason the Son of God 
assumed human nature — who being in the form of God . . . 
emptied Himself talcing the form of a servant, being Tnade in 
the likeness of man^ — and thus living on earth He taught His 
doctrine and gave His laws, conversing with men. 

3. And, since it was necessary that His 

always^VlsnSe. ^^^^^® mission should be perpetuated to the 

end of time. He took to Himself Disciples, 
trained by Himself, and made them partakers of His own 
authority. And, when He had invoked upon them from 
Heaven the Spirit of Truth, He bade them go through the 
whole world and faithfully preach to all nations what He had 
taught and what He had commanded, so that by the pro- 
lession of His doctrine and the observance of His laws the 

^/r/% A-/. 30. f James i. 17. % 1 Cor. V\\. ft. % PliiU'^. \\. ^-T. 



The Church always Visible. 5 

hnman race might attain to holiness on earth and never- 
ending liappiness in Heaven. In this wise, and on this 
principle, the Church was begotten. If we consider the chief 
end of this Church and the proximate efficient causes of sal- 
vation, it is undoubtedly spiritual; but in regard to those 
who constitute it, and to the things which lead to these 
spiritual gifts, it is external and necessarily visible. The 
Apostles received a mission to teach by visible and audible 
signs, and they discharged their mission only by words and 
acts which certainly appealed to the senses. So that their 
voices falling upon the ears of those who heard them begot 
faith in souls — Faith r^meth by hearing^ and heariwj hy the 
ward of Christ,* And faith itself — that is, assent given to the 
first and supreme truth — though residing essentially in the 
intellect, must be manifested by outward profession — fiyr tm'th 
the heart we believe unto justice, but with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.^ In the same way in man, nothing is . 
more internal than heavenly grace which begets sanctity, but 
the ordinary and chief means of obtaining grace are external : 
that is to say, the sacraments which are administered by men 
specially chosen for that purpose, by means of certain 
ordinances. 

Jesus Christ commanded His Apostles and their successors to 
the end of time to teach and rule the nations. He ordered the 
nations to accept their teaching and obey their authority. But 
this correlation of rights and duties in the Christian common- 
wealth not only could not have been made permanent, but could 
not even have been initiated except through the senses, which 
are of all things the messengers and interpreters. 

For this reason the Church is so often called in Holy Writ 
SL.body, and even the body of Christ — Now you are the body 
of GhristX — and precisely because it is a body is the Church 
visible ; and because it is the body of GViY\a\» \^ \\» \\?^\xs% ^sxv^ 
energizmg, because by the infusion oi 'SSa ^ci^«^ ^^Jtti\^ sg^ax?^.^ 
* Horn. X. 17. + lUm. x. 10. X \ Cor. ^xv niv. 



6 On the Unity of the Church. 

and sustains it, just as the vine gives nourishment and renders 
fruitful the branches united to it. And as in animals the vital 
principle is unseen and invisible, and is evidenced and mani- 
fested by the movements and action of the members, so the 
principle of supernatural life in the Church is clearly shown in 
that which is done by it. 

From this it follows that those who arbitrarily conjure up 
and picture to themselves a hidden and invisible Church are in 
grievous and pernicious error ; as also are those who regard the 
Church as a human institution which claims a certain obedience 
in discipline and external duties, but which is without the 
perennial communication of the gifts of divine grace, and with- 
out all that which testifies by constant and undoubted signs io 
the existence of that life which is drawn from Grod. It is 
assuredly as impossible that the Church of Jesus Christ can be 
the one or the other as that man should be a body alone or a 
soul alone. The connection and union of both elements is as 
absolutely necessary to the true Church as the intimate union 
of the soul and body is to human nature. The Church is not 
something dead : it is the body of Christ endowed with super- 
natural life. As Christ, the Head and Exemplar, is not wholly 
in His visible human nature, which Photiniaus and Nestorians 
assert, nor wholly in the invisible divine nature, as the Mono- 
physites hold, but is one, from and in both natures, visible and 
invisible ; so the mystical body of Christ is the true Church 
only because its visible parts draw life and power from the 
supernatural gifts and other things whence spring their very 
nature and essence. But since the Church is such by divine 
will and constitution, such it must uniformly remain to the end 
of time. If it did not, then it would not have been founded 
as perpetual, and the end set before it would have been limited 
to some certain place and to some certain period of time ; both 
of which are contrary io the truth. The union consequently of 
visible and invisible elements, because it» \iQixixiQm%^ \?\\Jcl XJoft J 
natural order and by God's will belongs to V^i^ \6t^ ee&^Ttfi^ c»V 



How Christ made His Church, 7 

the Church, must necessarily reraain so long as the Church it- 
self shall endure. Wherefore Chrysostom writes : ** Secede not 
from the Church : for nothing is stronger than the Church. 
Thy hope is the Church ; thy salvation is the Church ; thy 
refuge is the Church. It is higher than the heavens and wider 
than the earth. It never grows old, but is ever full of vigour. 
Wherefore Holy Writ pointing to its strength and stability calls 
it a mountain."* 

Also Augustine says : " Unbelievers think that the Christian 
religion will last for a certain period in the world and will then 
disappear. But it will remain as long as the sun — as long as 
the sun rises and sets : that is, as long as the ages of time 
shall roll, the Church of God — the true body of Christ on 
earth — will not disappear." f And in another place: "The 
Church will totter if its foundation shakes ; but how can 
Christ be moved? . . . Christ remaining immovable, it 
[the Church] shall never be shaken. Where are they that say 
that the Church has disappeared from the world, when it 
cannot even be shaken ? " | 

He who seeks the truth must be guided by these funda- 
, mental principles : that is to say that Christ the Lord 
instituted and formed the Church : wherefore when we are 
asked what its nature is, the main thing is to see what 
Christ wished and what in fact He did. Judged by such a 
criterion it is the unity of the Church which must be princi- 
pally considered ; and of this, for the general good, it lias 
seemed useful to speak in this Encyclical. 

4. It is so evident from the clear and fre- 
°*Hif ^rS^® quent testimonies of Holy Writ that the true 

Church of Jesus Christ is one^ that no 
Christian can dare to deny it. But in judging and determin- 
ing the nature of this unity many have erred in various ways. 
Not the foundation of the C\i\xie\v vjXow^^ \ml\» Vye* ^V^<^ si.^^^^- 

* Horn, de eapto EtUropiOy n. ft. \ I»^ Pssid»a. \v.^v w.^. 

t Enarratio in PscUiii. cm. > ^xmo vv- w. ^- 



8 On the Unity jof the Church. 

tution, belongs to the class of things effected by Christ's free 
choice. For this reason the entire case must be judged by 
what was actually done. We must consequently investigate, not 
how the Church may possibly be one, but how He who 
founded it, willed that it should be one. 

But when we consider what was actually done, we find that 
Jesus Christ did not, in point of fact, institute a Church to 
embrace several communities similar in nature, but in them- 
selves distinct, and lacking those bonds which render the 
Church unique and indivisible after that manner in which in 
the symbol of our faith we profess : " I believe in one 
Church." 

" The Church in respect of its unity belongs to the category 
of things indivisible by nature, though heretics try to divide 
it into many parts. . . . We say, therefore, that the 
Catholic Church is unique in its essence, in its doctrine, in its 
origin, and in its excellence. . . . Furthermore, the eminence 
of the Church arises from its unity, as the principle of its 
constitution — a unity surpassing all else, and having nothing 
like unto it or equal to it."* For this reason Christ, speaking 
of this mystical edifice, mentions only one Church, which He 
calls His oxen — / will build My Ohurch ; any other Church 
except this one, since it has not been founded by Christ, can- 
not be the true Church. This becomes even more evident 
when the purpose of the Divine Founder is considered. For 
what did Christ the Lord ask? What did He wish in regard 
to the Church founded, or about to be founded ? This : to 
transmit to it the same mission and the same mandate which 
He had received from the Father, that they should be per- 
petuated. This He clearly resolved to do : this He actually did. 
As the Father hath sent Me^ I also send you,^ As Thou 
hast sent Me into the world, I also have se7it them into the 

* S, Clemens AlexandrinuB, Stromatum "^. Vm. <i, Yl. 
f John XX. 21. % Jo^^ ^"'^^ ^^- 
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But the mission of Christ is to save that which has p&i^ished: 
that is to say, not some nations or peoples, but the whole human 
race, without distinction of time or place. The Son of Man 
came that the world might be saved by Him ; * for there is no 
other name under Heaven given to meii whereby toe must be 
saved,^ The Church, therefore, is bound to communicate with- 
out stint to all men, and to transmit through all ages, the 
salvation effected by Jesus Christ, and the blessings flowing 
therefrom. Wherefore, by the will of its Founder, it is necessary 
that this Church should be one in all lands and at all times. 
To justify the existence of more than one Church, it would be 
necessary to go outside this world, and to create a new and 
unheard-of race of men. 

That the one Church should embrace all men everywhere and 
at all times was seen and foretold by Isaias, when looking into 
the future he saw the appearance of a mountain conspicuous by 
its all-surpassing altitude, which set forth the image of the 
house of the Lord — that is, of the ChurcL And in the last 
days the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be prepared 
on the top of the mountains»l 

But this mountain which towers over all other mountains is 
one ; and the house of the Lord to which all nations shall come 
to seek the rule of living is also one. And all nations shall 
flow into it And many pteople shall go, and say : Corns, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of 
the God of Jacob, and He will teach us His ways, and we mil 
walk in His paths, § 

Explaining this passage, Optatus of Milevis says : " It is 
written in the prophet Isaias : From Sion the law shall go forth 
and the word of the Lord from JerttscUem. For it is not on 
Mount Sion that Isaias sees the valley, but on the holy mountain, 
that is, the Church, which has raised itself conspicuously through- 
out the entire Roman world undei fti^ '^\isAa\:isa:^^5^^ 

The Church is, therefore, tlie splt\\.v3L^^. ^\ax^ Vdl ^^LvSsx ^^^^^^ 
♦ yoAn iiU 17, t AcU iv. 12. % Iwi- \i- ^- ^ ^^^^ *^^^ '^"'^^ 
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has been constituted King by God the Father, and which 
exists throughout the entire earth, on which there is but one 
Catholic Church." * And Augustine says : " What can be so 
manifest as a mountain, or so well known 1 There are, it is 
true, mountains which are unknown because they are situated 
in some remote part of the earth. . . . But this mountain is not 
unknown ; for it has filled the whole face of the world, and 
about this it is said that it is prepared on the summit of the 
mountains.'' t 

5. Furthermore, the Son of God decreed 
^^thVchiS^h^''^ that the Church should be His mystical body, 

with which He should be united as the Head, 
after the manner of the human body which He assumed, to 
which the natural head is physiologically united. As He took 
to Himself a mortal body, which He gave to suffering and death 
in order to pay the price of man's redemption, so also He has 
one mystical body in which and through which He renders men 
partakers of holiness and of eternal salvation. God hath made 
Him (Christ) head over alt the Church, which is His body.X 
Scattered and separated members cannot possibly cohere with 
the head so as to make one body. But St. Paul says : All the. 
membm'8 of the body, whereas they are niany, yet are one body, 
so also is Christy Wherefore this mystical body he declares is 
cmnpacted and fitly jointed together. The liead, Christ: from 
whmn the tohole body, being compacted and fitly Jointed together^ 
by what every joint supplieth according to the operation in the 
measure of every part, \\ And so dispersed members, separated 
one from the other, cannot be united with one and the same 
head. *' There is one God, and one Christ ; and His Church is 
one and the faith is one ; and one the people joined together in 
the solid unity of the body in the bond of concord. This unity 
cannot be broken, nor the one body divided by the separation 

* I?e Schi^tn, DonatisL \\\). \\\. w. *1. 

f lu ^y. Joutt. tract, i. n. 13. X lip»t. v *l^-^\. 

§1 Cor. xn. 12. ,Ep?i.\v. \bA^. 
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of its constituent parts."* And to set forth more clearly the 
unity of the Church, he makes use of the illustration of a living 
body, the members of which cannot possibly live unless united 
to the head and drawing from it their vital force. Separated 
from the head they must of necessity die. " The Church," he 
says, " cannot be divided into parts by the separation and cutting 
asunder of its members. What is cut away from the mother 
cannot live or breathe apart. "f What similarity is there between 
a dead and a living body? For no man ever hated his own 
flosh^ but nouriaheth it and cherisheth it, as also Chmst doth 
th/i Church : because we are irmnbe^^s of His body, of His flesh, 
and of His hones. \ 

Another head like to Christ must be invented — that is, another 
Christ — if besides the one Church, whicli is His body, men wish 
to set up another. " See what you must beware of — see what 
you must avoid — see what you must dread. It happens that, 
as in the human body, some members may be cut off — a hand, 
a finger, a foot. Does the soul follow the amputated member <) 
As long as it was in the body, it lived ; separated, it forfeits its 
life. So the Christian is a Catholic as long as he lives in the 
body : cut off from it he becomes a heretic — the life of the 
spirit follows not the amputated member." § 

The Church of Christ, therefore, is one and the same for 
ever : those who leave it depart from the will and command of 
Christ the Lord — leaving the path of salvation, they enter on that 
of pexdition. "Whosoever is separated from the Church is 
I united to an adulteress. He has cut himself off from the 
promises of the Church, and he who leaves the Church of Christ 
cannot arrive at the rewards of Christ. ... He who observes 
not this unity observes not the law of God, holds not the 
faith of the Father and the Son, clings not to life and 
salvation."! 



• S. Cyprianus, De, Cath. Eccl. UuUaU, \jl. *©», 
f IbM, t Eph, V. 29-30. % ». Xw^x^Vvcvm, ^'Kt^aft ^^Vio^vx, ^, ^ 

// S, Cyprianus, De Caf^. Kocl, XTmtoU., ^^. '^^ 



12 On the Unity of the Church, 

6. But He, indeed, who made this one 
Unity in Faith. Church, also gave it unity ^ that is, He made 

it such that all who are to helong to it must 
be united by the closest bonds, so as to form one society, one 
kingdom, one body — one body and one spirit^ as you are called 
in one hope of your calling. * Jesus Christ, when His death 
was nigh at hand, declared His will in this matter, and solemnly 
offered it up, thus addressing His Father : Not for them only 
do I inay, bid for them also who through their word shall 
believe in Me . . . Tha;t they also may be one in Us , . • 
that they may be made perfect in one.^ Yea, He commanded 
that this unity should be so closely knit and so perfect amongst 
His followers that it might, in some measure, shadow forth the 
union between Himself and His Father : I pray that they aU 
mmj be one as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee, f 

Agreement and union of minds is the necessary foundation 
of this perfect concord amongst men, from which concurrence of 
will and similarity of action are the natural results. Wherefore, 
in His divine wisdom, He ordained in His Church Unity of 
Faith: a virtue which is the first of those bonds which unite 
man to God, and whence we receive the name of the faithful — 
one Lordf one faith, one baptism. § That is, as there is one 
Lord and one baptism, so shall all Christians, without exception, 
have but one faith. And so the Apostle St. Paul not merely 
begs, but entreats and implores Christians to be all of the same 
mind, and to avoid difference of opinions. / beseech you, 
Irrethren^ by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all 
apeak the same thing, and that there be no schisms amongst yofi, 
and that you be perfect in the same mind and in the same 

judgment. || Such passages certainly need no interpreter : they 
speak clearly enough for themselves. Besides, all who profess 
Christianity allow that there can be but one faith. It is 

o^ihe greatest importance and indeed oi absolute necessity, as 

* » * ^pk. iv. 4. t John xv\\, ISS, ^\, *2&. 

.: '^Wi^. 2h § Eph, W. 5. W ^ Cor. \. \^. 
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to which many are deceived, that the nature and character of 
tliis unity should be recognised. And, as we have already stated, 
this is not to be ascertained by conjecture, but by the certain 
knowledge of what was done : that is by seeking for and ascertain- 
ing what kind of unity in faith has been commanded by Jesus 

Christ. 

.,«.,_. ^ ^ ^ IX 7. The heavenly doctrine of Christ, although 
The kind of Unity *' . ' . . f 

in Faith com- for the most part committed to writing by 
manded by Christ, divine inspiration, could not unite the minds 
of men if left to the human intellect alone. It would, for this 
very reason, be subject to various and contradictory interpre- 
tations. This is so, not only because of the nature of the doctrine 
itself and of the mysteries it involves j but also because of the 
divergencies of the human mind and of the disturbing element 
of conflicting passions. Erom a variety of interpretations a variety 
of beliefs is necessarily begotten : hence come controversies, 
dissensions and wranglings such as have arisen in the past, even 
in the first ages of the Church. Irenseus writes of heretics as 
follows : *• Admitting the Sacred Scriptures they distort the 
interpretations." * And Augustine : ** Heresies have arisen, and 
certain perverse views ensnaring souls and precipitating them 
into the abyss, only when the Scriptures, good in themselves, 
are not properly understood." t Besides Holy Writ it was abso- 
lutely necessary, to ensure this union of men's minds — to elfect 
and preserve unity of ideas — that there should be another 
•principle. This the wisdom of God requires ; for He could 
not have willed that the faith should be one if He did not provide 
means sufficient for the preservation of tliis unity : and this Holy 
Writ clearly sets forth, as We shall presently point out. 
Assuredly the infinite power of God is not bound by anything : 
all things obey it as so many passive instruments. In regard 
to this external principle, therefore, we must enquire which 
one of all the means in His power C1m\%\» ^iAji ^'cXjoaS^^ "jk^^-s^. 

* Lib. iii. cap. 12, t\. VI. 
f l7h Evmig, Joan, tract. xvVu. e\>.v- '^^ ''^' ^* 
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For this purpose it is necessary to recall in thought the 

institution of Christianity. 

_, ^ . . 8. We are mindful only of what is witnessed 

The Magristerium . 

(or Teacblngr- to by Holy Writ and what is otherwise well 
Authority) of the , ^, . , tt- i- • -^ j 

Church to be known. Christ proves His own divinity and 
Perpetual. ^^^ ^.^-^^^ ^^.j^.^^ ^^ gj^ ^.g^.^^^ ^^ miracles ; 

He teaches the multitudes, heavenly doctrine by word of mouth ; 
and He absolutely commands that the assent of faith should be 
given to His teaching, promising eternal rewards to those who 
believe and eternal punishment to those who do not. If I do 
not the works of My Father^ believe Me not, * If T had not done 
among them the works that no other man had done, they would 
not have sin. t But if I do (the works), thoiigh you toill not 
believe Me, believe the works. J Whatsoever He commands, He 
commands by the same authority. He requires the assent of the 
mind to all truths without exception. It was thus the duty of 
all who heard Jesus Christ, if they wished for eternal salvation, 
not merely to accept His doctrine as a whole, but to assent with 
their entire mind to all and every point of it, since it is unlawful 
to withhold faith from God even in regard to one single point. 
When about to ascend into Heaven He sends His Apostles 
in virtue of the same power by which He had been sent 
from the Father ; and He charges them to spread abroad and 
propagate His teaching. All power is given to Me in Heaven 
and in earth. Going therefore teach all nations .... 
teaching them to observe all things lohatsoever I have commanded 
you. § So that those obeying the Apostles might be saved, and 
those disobeying should perish : He that believeth and is baptised 
shdl.1 be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned. || But 
since it is obviously most in harmony with God's providence 
that no one should have confided to him a great and important 
mission unless he were furnished with the means of properly 
n/irryjncr it out, for this reason Christ promised that He would 

* '/h^/i X. 37. t Ihid. XV. 1^. X Tbid. ^. ^, 

^' Jfaft, xxviii. 18, 19, 20, W Marlf^\\. \^. 
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send the Spirit of Truth to His Disciples to remain with them 
for ever. But if I go I mil send Him (the Paraclete) to you, . . . 
Bvi when He, the Spirit of Tinith, is conie. He mil teach you 
all Truth, * Ami I will ask the Father', arid He shall give 
you another Paraclete, that He niay abide toith you for ever, the 
Spirit of Truth, "f He shall give testimont/ of Me^ and you 
shall give testimony. Ij, Hence He commands that the teaching 
of the Apostles should be religiously accepted and piously kept 
as if it were His own — He toho hears you hears Me: he who 
despises you despises Me.i Wherefore the Apostles are am- 
hassadors of Christ as He is the ambassador of the Father. As 
the Father sent Me, so also I send you. || Hence as the Apostles 
and Disciples were bound to obey Christ, so also those whom the 
Apostles taught were, by God's command, bound to obey them. 
And therefore it was no more allowable to repudiate one iota 
of the Apostles' teaching than it was to reject any point of 
the doctrine of Christ Himself. 

Truly the voice of the Apostles, when the Holy Ghost 
had come down upon them, resounded throughout the world. 
Wherever they went they proclaimed themselves the ambassadors 
of Christ Himself. By whom (Jesus Christ) we have received 
grace and Apostleship for obedience to the Faith in all nations 
for His name.% And God makes known their divine mission 
by numerous miracles. But they going forth preached everywhere : 

I 

the Lord working loithal, and confirmirig the word with signs that 
followed.** But what is this word 1 That which comprehends all 
things, that which they had learnt from their Master ; because 
they openly and publicly declare that they cannot help speaking 
of what they had seen and heard. 

But, as we have already said, the Apostolic mission was 
not destined to die with the Apostles themselves, or to come 
to an end in the course of time, since it was intended for 
the people at large and instituted iox \Xi"5i ^"5J^^^^^sscL ^\ *^^^ 

• ^oAn xvL 7, 13. t Ibid, xiv. \^-Vl . X Ibid, ^n . ^^r. . ^ 

§ Lu^ X. 16. If John XX. 21. \ llwa. v o. ** ^^^*'^ "^^ * 
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human race. For Christ commanded His Apostles to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, to carry His name to nations 
and kings, and to he witnesses to Him to the ends of the earth. 
He further promised to assist them in the fulfilment of their 
high mission, and that, not for a few years or centuries only, but 
for all time — eve7i to the consummation of tfie world. Upon 
which St. Jerome says : " He who promises to remain with 
His Disciples to the end of the world declares that they will 
be for ever victorious, and that He will never depart from 
those who believe in Him.'* * But how could all this be realised 
in the Apostles alone, placed as they were under the universal 
law of dissolution by death? It was consequently provided 
by God that the MagisteHum instituted by Jesus Christ should 
not end with the life of the Apostles, but that it should be 
perpetuated. We see it in truth propagated and, as it were, 
delivered from hand to hand. For the Apostles consecrated 
bishops J and each one appointed those who were to succeed 
them immediately /w the ministry of the loord. 

Nay more : they likewise required their successors to choose 
Ktting men, to endow them with like authority, and to confide 
to them the office and mission of teaching. Thou tJiereforey 
my son, he strong in the grace ichich is in Christ Jesus: and 
the things which thou hast heard of me hy many loitnessesy 
the same commayid to faithful men, who shall be fit to tea^h 
others also A Wherefore, as Christ was sent by God and the 
Apostles by Christ, so the bishops and those who succeeded 
them were sent by the Apostles. '* The Apostles were appointed 
by Christ to preach the Gospel to us. Jesus Christ was sent 
by God. Christ is therefore from Gk>d, and the Apostles from 
Christ, and both according to the will of God. . . . Preaching 
therefore the word through the countries and cities, when 
they had proved in the Spirit the first-fruits of their teaching, '^ 

e/joy appointed bishops and deacons for the faithful 

^^j^ appointed them and then oidained \\iam, ^q >2a3a.\» ^nV^kcl 
* Ja Matt, lib. iv. cap. 28, v. 20. "V ^ Tiia, vi. V^. 
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they themselves had passed away other tried men should 
carry on their ministry."* On the one hand, therefore, it is 
necessary that the mission of teaching whatever Christ had 
taught should remain perpetual and immutable, and on the 
other that the duty of accepting and professing all their doctrine 
should likewise be perpetual and immutable. " Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when in His Gospel He testifies that those who are 
not with Him are His enemies, does not designate any special 
form of heresy, but declares that all heretics who are not 
with Him and do not gather with Him, scatter His flock 
and His adversaries : He that is not toith Me is against Me, 
and he that gather eth not toith Me scatter eth*^ f 

Every revealed 9. The Church, founded on these principles 

^tioDr^must ^be ^^^ mindful of her office, has done nothing 
accepted. with greater zeal and endeavour than she 

has displayed in guarding the integrity of the faith. Hence 
she regarded as rebels and expelled from the ranks of her 
children all who held beliefs on any point of doctrine different 
from her own. The Arians, the Montanists, the Novatians, 
the Quartodecimans, the Eutychians, did not certainly reject 
all Catholic Doctrine : they abandoned only a certain portion 
of it. Still who does not know that they were declared 
heretics and banished from the bosom pf the Church ? In like 
manner were condemned all authors of heretical tenets who 
followed them in subsequent ages. " There can be nothing 
more dangerous than those heretics who admit nearly the whole 
cycle of doctrine, and yet by one word, as with a drop of 
poison, infect the real and simple faith taught by our Lord 
and handed down by Apostolic tradition." J 

The practice of the Church has always been the same, as 
is shown by the unanimous teaching of the Fathers, who were 
wont to hold as outside Catholic Communion and alien to 

* S. Clemens Kom. EpisU I. ad Cormtli, <i».Y^. ^^ N^v 

f St. Cypriauus, Ep. \x\x» a^'NVa.^xwxi^w.X. 
t Auotor Tract, de Fide Orthodoxa contra AT\wtw>*^ 
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the ChuL'ch whoever would recede in the leaut degree from 
any point of doctrine proposed by her authoritative Magiaterinm. 
Epiphanius, Augustine, Theodoret, drew up a long list of the 
hei'esies of their times. St Augustine notes that other hereaied 
may spring up, to a single one of which, should anyone give 
his assent, he is by the veiy fact cut off from Catholic unity. 
"Xo one who merely disbelieves in all [these heresies] can 
for that reason regard himself as a Catholic or call himself one. 
For there may be or may arise some other heresies, which are 
not set out in this work of ours, and if anyone holds to 
one single one of these he is not a Catholic."^ 

The need of this divinely instituted means for the preservation 
of unity, about which we speak, is urged by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. In this he first admonishes tliem 
to preserve with every care concord of minds : Solicitous to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.^ And as souls 
cannot be perfectly united in charity unless minds agree in 
faith, he wishes all to hold the same faitli : One Lord^ one 
faith ; and this so perfectly one as to prevent all danger of error : 
tlialt. henceforth we he mt more children, tossed to and fro^ and 
carried about with every wiiui of doctrine by the loickedness 
of 7nen, by cuniiiny craftiness ^ by which they lie in wait to 
d,eceioe:\ and this he teaches is to be observed, not for a 
time only, but until we all meet in the u?iity of faith .... 
unlo the measure of the aye of the fulness of Christ, § But 
in what has Christ placed the primary principle, and the means 
of preserving this unity 1 In that — He yaue some ApotsiletSf 
ami other sotne pastoi's and doctors, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of Hie 
body of Christ. || 

Wherefore, from the very earliest times the fathers and doctors 
of the Church have been accustomed to follow and, with one 
accord, to defend this rule. Origen writes : " As often as the 

* S. Au^rtistiBiw, De Hwrcdbm, n. ^S. "V Ei»K. vv.'^^c.t hwi» 
t £:ph, iv. J4. ^ IbhL 13. .. ll^id. ^^^-^^^- 
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heretics allege the possession of the canonical scriptures, to which 
all Christians give unanimous assent, they seem to say : * Behold 
the word of the truth is in the houses.' But we should helieve 
them not and ahandon not the primary and ecclesiastical tradition. 
We should helieve not otherwise than has heen handed down hy 
the tradition of the Church of God." * Ireiiaeus too says : " The 
doctrine of the Apostles is the true faith .... which is 
known to us through the Episcopal succession .... which 
has reached even unto our age hy the very fact that the Scriptures 
have heen zealously guarded and fully interpreted." t And Ter- 
tullian : '' It is therefore clear that all doctrine which agrees with 
that of the Apostolic Churches — the matrices and original centres 
of the faith, must he looked upon as the truth, holding without 
hesitation that the Church received it from the Apostles, the 
Apostles from Christ, and Christ from God. . . . We are 
in communion with the Apostolic Churches, and by the very 
fact that they agree amongst themselves we have a testimony of 
the truth." % And so Hilary : ** Christ teaching from the ship 
signifies that those who are outside the Church can never grasp 
the divine teaching ; for the ship typifies the Church where the 
word of life is deposited and preached. Those who are outside 
are like sterile and worthless sand: they cannot comprehend." § 
Bofinus praises Gregory of Naziauzum and Basil because " they 
studied the text of Holy Scripture alone, and took the interpreta- 
tion of its meaning not from their own inner consciousness^ 
hut from the writings and on the authority of the ancients, 
who in their turn, as it is clear, took their rule for understanding 
the meaning from the Apostolic successiou." || 

Wherefore, as appears from what has been said, Christ 
instituted in the Church a living, authontative and permanent 
Magisterium^ which by His own power He strengthened, by 
the Spirit of truth He taught, and by miracles confirmed. He 

* VetuB Interpretatio Commentariortim in MatL \l. 4^. 
t Contra Sepreses, lib. iv. cap. 33, n. S. X t>^ Ptob%wv\>. ^».^. tj».^*^ 

§ Camntent in Matt. xiiL n. 1. \\ Hist. Ecd. >So. Kx. ^^\i- "^^ 
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willed and ordered, under the gravest penalties, that its teachings 
should be received as if they were His own. As often, therefoie, 
as it is declared on the authority of this teaching that this 
or that is contained in the deposit of divine revelation, it 
must be believed by everyone as true. If it could in any way 
be false, an evident contradiction follows ; for then God Himself 
would be the author of error in man. '* Lord, if we be in error, 
we are being deceived by Thee." * In this wise, all cause for 
doubting being removed, can it be lawful for anyone to reject 
anyone of those truths without by the very fact falling into 
heresy 1 — without separating himself from the Church % — without 
repudiating in one sweeping act the whole of Christian teaching 1 
For such is the nature of faith that nothing can be more 
absurd than to accept some things and reject others. Faith, 
as the Church teaches, is "that supernatural virtue by which, 
through the help of God and through the assistance of His 
grace, we believe what He has revealed to be true, not on 
account of the intrinsic truth perceived by the natural light 
of reason, but because of the authority of God Himself, the 
Revealer, who can neither deceive nor be deceived." f If then 
it be certain that anything is revealed by God and this is 
not believed, then nothing whatever is believed by divine 
faith : for what the Apostle St. James judges to be the 
effect of a moral delinquency, the same is to be said of an 
erroneous opinion in the matter of faith. Whosoever shall 
offend in one pointy is become guilty of cUL { Nay, it applies 
with greater force to an erroneous opinion. For it can be said 
with less truth that every law is violated by one who commits 
a single sin, since it may be that he only virtually despises 
the majesty of God the Legislator. But he who dissents even 
in one point from divinely revealed truth absolutely rejects 
all faith, since he thereby refuses to honour God as the 
jt* supreme truth and the formal motive of faith, ** In many 

* Ricb&rdm de S. Victore, De Trin. \\\>. V <i«^. ^ 
f Cone. Vat. Sees. iii. cap. 3. X James Vu Vi. 
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things they are ivith mej in a few things not with me ; but 
in those few things in which they are not with me, the 
many things in which they are will not profit them."* And 
this indeed most deservedly ; for they who take from Christian 
doctrine what they please, lean on their own judgments, not 
on faith ; and not bringing into captivity every undei^standing 
unto the obedience of Chnst, "f they more truly obey themselves 
than God. "You who believe what you like of the Gospels 
and believe not what you like, believe yourselves rather than 

the Gospel." t 

For this reason the Fathers of the Vatican Council laid 
down nothing new, but followed divine revelation and the 
acknowledged and invariable teaching of the Church as to 
the very nature of faith, when they decreed as follows : " All 
those things are to be believed by divine and Catholic faith 
which are contained in the written or unwritten word of God, 
and which are proposed by the Church as divinely revealed, 
either by a solemn definition or in the exercise of its ordinary 
and universal Magisterium." § Hence, as it is clear that God 
absolutely willed that there should be unity in His Church, 
and as it is evident what kind of unity He willed, and by 
means of what principle He ordained that this unity should 
be maintained, we may address the following words of St. 
Augustine to all who have not deliberately closed their minds 
to the truth : ** When we see the great help of God, such 
manifest progress and such abundant fruit, shall we hesitate 
to take refuge in the bosom of that Church which, as is 
evident to all, possesses the supreme authority of the Apostolic 
See through the Episcopal succession ? In vain do heretics 
lage round it ; they are condemned partly by the judgment 
of the people themselves, partly by the weight of Councils, 
partly by the splendid evidence of miracles. To refuse to 

* 8t. AnguBtinus, in Psalm, llv. n. \^. \ ^ Cov. ^, ^^, 

/ 8t AuguBtinuB, lib. xvii. contra Fa«8tum ManlcWx»»^^%^'»^'^- 

8 Sess. iii. cap. ^. 
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the Church the primacy, is moat impious and above measure 
arrogant. And if * all learning, no matter how easy and 
common it may be, in order to be fully understood requires 
a teacher and master, what can be greater evidence of pride 
and rashness than to be unwilling to learn about the books 
of the divine mysteries from the proper interpreter, and to 
wish to condemn them unknown 1 " * 

It is then undoubtedly the office of the Church to guard Chris- 
tian doctrine and to propagate it in its integrity and purity. But 
this is not all : the object for which the Church has been insti- 
tuted is not wholly attained by the performance of this duty. 
For, since Jesus Christ delivered Himself up for the salvation of 
the human race, and to this end directed all His teaching and 
commands, so He ordered the Church to strive, by the truth of its 
doctrine, to sanctify and to save mankind. But faith alone can- - 
not compass so great, excellent, and important an end. There - 
must needs be also the fitting and devout worship of God, which 
is to be found chiefly in the divine Sacrifice and in the dispensa- 
tion of the Sacraments, as well as salutary laws and discipline. 
All these must be found in the Church, since it continues the 
mission of the Saviour for ever. The Church alone offers to the 
human race that religion — that state of absolute perfection — which 
He wished, as it were, to be incorporated in it. And it alone 
supplies those means of salvation which accord with the ordinary 
counsels of Providence. 

10. But as this heavenly doctrine was never 

l^S^fSty. 1«^* *« ^^« arbitrary judgment of private indi- 
viduals, but, in the beginning delivered by Jesus 
Christ, was afterwards committed by Him exclusively to the 
Magisterium already named, so the power of performing and ad- 
ministering the divine mysteries, together with the authority of 
ruling and governing, was not bestowed by God on all Christians 
indiscriminately f but on certain chosen persons. For to the 
Apostles and their iegitimate succeasois a\oiift V\v€«ft '«Qt^\««^ 

* />e Unitate Credencli, cap. xvu. ii. ^S. 
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xefeience : Going into the whole world, preach the Gospel, Bap- 
Hring them. Do this in commemoration of Me, Whose sins you 
ahaHl forgive, they are forgiven them. And in like manner He 
oxdeied the Apostles only and those who should lawfully succeed 
ihdm to feed — that is to govern with authority — all Christian 
Bonis. Whence it also follows that it is necessarily the duty of 
Christians to be subject and to obey. And these duties of the 
Apostolic office are, in geneml, all included in the words of St 
Pknl : Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.* 

Wherefore Jesus Christ bade all men, present and, future, follow 
Him as their leader and Saviour ; and this, not merely as indi- 
viduals, but as forming a society, organised and united in mind. 
In this way a duly constituted society should exist, formed out of 
the divided multitude of peoples, one in faith, one in end, one in 
the participation of the means adapted to the attainment of the 
end, and one as subject to one and the same authority. To this 
end He established in the Church all those principles which 
necessarily tend to make organised human societies, and through 
which they attain the perfection proper to each. That is, in it 
(the Church) all who wished to be the sons of God by adop- 
tion might attain to the perfection demanded by their high 
calling, and might obtain salvation. The Church, therefore, as 
We have said, is man's guide to whatever pertains to Heaven. 
This is the office appointed unto it by God — that it may watch 
over and may order all that concerns religion, and may, without 
let or hindrance, exercise, according to its judgment, its charge 
over Christianity. Wherefore they who pretend that the Church 
has any wish to interfere in Civil matters, or to infringe upon the 
rights of the State, know it not, or wickedly calumniate it. 

God indeed even made the Chutch a society far more perfect 
than any other. For the end for which the Church exists is as 
much higher than the end of olhei ^od^^^sa ^s^ ^^iSsv^ ^^aRASa. 
above nature, aa immortal "blessiiigia at^ ^o\^ ^(Jcv^ \»\»»»Nssv^ "Ci^ssv^ 

* 1 Cor. W. \. 
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on the earth. Therefore the Church is a society divine in its ongtDf 
supernatural in its end and in the means proximately .adapted to 
the attainment of that end ; but it is a human community inas-. 
much as it is composed of men. For this reason we find it called 
in Holy Writ by names indicating a perfect society. It is spoken 
of as the House of God, the city placed upon the mountain to 
which all nations must come. But it is also the fold presided over 
by one Shepherd, and into which all Christ's sheep must betake 
themselves. Yea, it is called the kingdom which God has raised 
up and which will stand for ever. Finally it is the body of Christ 
— ^that is, of course. His mystical body, but a body living and duly 
organised and composed of many members ; members indeed which 
have not all the same functions, but which, united one to the 
other, are kept bound together by the guidance and authority of 
the head. 

Indeed no true and perfect human society can be conceived 
which is not governed by some supreme authority. Christ there- 
fore must have given to His Church a supreme authority to which 
all Christians must render obedience. For this reason, as the 
unity of the faith is of necessity required for the unity of the 
Church, inasmuch as it is the body of the faithful^ so also for this 
same unity, inasmuch as the Church is a divinely constituted 
society, unity of government, which effects and involves unity of 
eommunioiiy is necessary jure divine, " The unity of the Church 
is manifested in the mutual connection or communication of its 
members, and likewise in the relation of all the members of the 
Church to one head." * 

From this it is easy to see that men can fall away from the unity 
of the Church by schism as well as by heresy. " We think that 
this difference exists between heresy and schism," writes St. 
Jerome : ^' heresy has no perfect dogmatic teaching, whereas 
schism, through some Episcopal dissent, also separates from the 
Church. " t In which judgment St. John Chrysostom concurs : 

* 8. Thomas, 2a 2se, 9, xxx\x. a. \. 
f S. Hieroaynma, Commetit. in Epist. ad Titum, ca.^. \\v. n. \^-\\, 
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" I say and protest," he writes, " that it is as wrong to divide the 
Church as to fall into heresy."^ Wherefore as no heresy can 
ever he justifiahle, so in like manner there can he no justification 
for schism. " There is nothing more grievous than the sacrilege of 
schism . • . there can he no just necessity for destroying the 
unity of the Church." j 

The Sunreme ^^' ^^® nature of this supreme authority, 

Authority Fqun- which all Christians are hound to obey, can be 
ded by Christ. . _ , * 

ascertained only by finding out what was the 

evident and positive will of Christ. Certainly Christ is a King for 
ever ; and though invisible, He continues unto the end of time to 
govern and guard His Church from Heaven. But since He willed 
that His kingdom should be visible, He was obliged, when He 
ascended into Heaven, to designate a vice-gerent on earth. 
"Should anyone say that Christ is the one head and the one 
shepherd, the one spouse of the one Church, he does not give an 
adequate reply. It is clear, indeed, that Christ is the author of 
grace in the sacraments of the Church : it is Christ Himself who 
baptises ; it is He who forgives sins ; it is He who is the true 
priest who hath offered Himself upon the altar of the cross, and it 
is by His power that His body is daily consecrated upon the altar ; 
and still, because He was not to be visibly present to all the faith- 
ful, He made choice of ministers through whom the aforesaid 
sacraments should be dispensed to the faithful, as said above 
(cap. 74). For the same reason, therefore, because He was about 
to withdraw His visible presence from the Church, it was necessary 
that He should appoint someone in His place, to have the charge 
of the Universal Church. Hence before His Ascension He said to 
Peter : Feed My sheep. " J 

Jesus Chri.st, therefore, appointed Peter to be the head of the 
Church : and He also determined that the authority instituted in 
perpetuity for the salvation of all should be inherited by his 

* Horn, xL in EpisL <u2 £p7ie&. i^. ^. 
f8. AugtiatiiinB, Contra EpistoLam ParwAuiaal^X^/'^ ^a;:^,^^*'^^^- 
* S. Thomas, CwUra GentUcs^V^/vN, ^^.^^^ 
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successoiBi in whom the same permanent authority of Peter himself 
should continue. And so He made that remarkahle promise to 
Peter and to no one else : T?um art Peter^ and upon this rock I 
will buUd My Church.* " To Peter the Lord spoke : to one there- 
fore, that He might establish unity upon one."! " Without any 
prelude He mentions St. Peter's name and that of his father 
(Blessed art thou, Simon son of John), and He does not wish him 
to be called any more Simon ; claiming him for Himself, according 
to His divine authority He aptly names him Peter, from petra the 
rock, since upon him He was about to found His Church." \ 

12. From this text it is clear that by the 

J,^S5X^S?^t. ^i" '"'1 «0"»°"'°d o« God the Church lests 
Peter. upon St. Peter, just as a building rests on its 

foundation. Now the proper nature of a 
foundation is to be a principle of cohesion for the various parts 
of the building. It must be the necessary condition of stability 
and strength. Remove it and the whole building falls. It is 
consequently the office of St. Peter to support the Church and 
to guard it in all its strength and indestructible unity. How 
could he fulfil this office without the power of commanding 
forbidding, and judging, which is properly called jurisdiction f 
It is only by this power of jurisdiction that nations and common- 
wealths are held together. A primacy of honour and the shadowy 
right of giving advice and admonition, which is called direction^ 
could never secure to any society of men unity or strength. The 
words — And the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it — ^pro- 
claim and establish the authority of which we speak. " What 
is the it?" writes Origen. "Is it the rock upon which Christ 
builds the Church, or the Church 1 The expression indeed is 
ambiguous, as if the rock and the Church were one and the 
same. I indeed think that this is so, and that neither against 
the rock upon which Christ builds His Church nor against the 

^Afaff. xvL 18. t S. Pacianus ad Semproninm £p. iii. n. 11. 

^ A Cyrillna Aiexandrinus, in Evang. Joan. ^\i. Ti.voLca.^, v. n. 4*1, 
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Church shall the gates of Hell prevail." * The meauing of this 
divine utterance is, that, notwithstanding the wiles and intrigues 
which they hring to bear against the Church, it can never be 
that the Church committed to the care of Peter shall succumb 
or in any wise fail. ** For the Church, as the edifice of Christ, 
who has wisely built His house upon a rock, cannot be con- 
quered by the gates of Hell, which may prevail over any man 
who shall be off the rock and outside the Church, but shall be 
•powerless against it."f Therefore God confided His Church to 
Peter so that he might safely guard it with his unconquerable 
power. He invested him, therefore, with the needful authority : 
iiince the right to rule is absolutely required by him who has 
to guard human society really and effectively. This, further- 
more, Christ gave : To thee will I give the keys of the Kimjiloiit 
of Heaven, And He is clearly still speaking of the Church, 
which a short time before He had called His oicn, and which 
He declared He wished to build on Peter as on a foundation. 
The Church is typified not only as an edifice but as a Kinydom, 
aud every one knows that the keys constitute the usual sign of 
governing authority. Wherefore when Christ promised to give 
to Peter the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, He promised to 
give Him power and authority over the Church. " The 8on 
committed to Peter the office of spreading the knowledge of 
His Father and Himself over the whole world. He who 
increased the Church in all the earth, and proclaimed it to be 
stronger than the Heavens, gave to a mortal man all power in 
Heaven when He handed him the keys."} In this same sense 
He says: Whatsoever thou shaft bind upon eaiih it shall he 
hound also in Heaven, and whatsoever thou slialt loose on earth 
it shall he loosed also in Heaven. This metaphorical expression 
of binding and loosing indicates the power of making laws, of 
judging and of punishing ; and the power is said to be of such 
amplitude and force that God will ratify >nV^^\.^n^\. Sss. ^^^s^s^r^ 

• OrigeniH Oommvnt, in Mail, toiu. xv\. n. \\. ^ WAd « 

i S, JoanueB ChryaoutomuH, Hoiii. \vv. ia M«.U*n.^. 
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by it. Thus it is supreme and absolutely independent, so that, 
having no other power on earth as its superior, it embraces the 
whole Church and all things committed to the Church. 

The promise is carried out when Christ the Lord after His 
Resurrection, having thrice asked Peter whether he loved Him 
more than the rest, lays on him the injunction : Feed My 
lambs — feed My sheep. That is. He confides to Him, without 
exception, all those who were to belong to His fold. "The 
Lord does not hesitate. He interrogates, not to learn but to 
teach. When He was about to ascend into Heaven He left us, 
as it were, a vice-gerent of His love . . and so, because Peter 
alone of all others professes his love, he is preferred to all — 
that being the most perfect he should govern the more perfect."* 

These then are the duties of a shepherd : to place himself as 
leader at the head of his flock, to provide proper food for it, to 
ward off dangers, to guard against insidious foes, to defend it 
against violence : in a word to rule and govern it. Since there< 
fore Peter has been placed as shepherd of the Christian flock, 
he has received the power of governing all men for whose salva- 
tion Jesus Christ shed His blood. "Why has He shed His 
blood ^ To buy the sheep which He handed over to Peter and 
his successors." f 

And since all Christians must be closely united in the com- 
munion of one immutable faith, Christ the Lord, in virtue of 
His prayers, obtained for Peter that in the fulfilment of his 
oftice he should never fall away from the faith — But I have 
asked for thee that thy faith fail not;\ and He furthermore 
commanded him to impart light and strength to his brethren 
as often as the need should arise : Confirm thy brethren, § He 
willed then that he whom He had designated as the foundation 
of the Church should be the defence of its faith. " Could not 
Christ, who confided to him the Kingdom by His own authority, 

* S. Ambrosius, Easposit, in Evang, secundtim Lucatn, lib, x. nn. 
17S176. 

f S. Joannea ChrysostomuB, Dc Socertiotio^YvNi. V\. 

t Luke xxii. 32. % Ibid. 
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have strengthened the faith of one whom He designated a rock 
to show the foundation of the Church ? " * For this reason 
Jesus Christ willed that Peter should participate in certain 
names, signs of great things which properly belong to Himself 
alone : in order that identity of titles should show identity of 
power. So He who is Himself the chief comer-stone in whom 
all the building hainy framed together^ gi'oweth up into a holy 
temple in the Lord, f placed Peter as it were a stone to support 
the Church. " When he heard, Thou art a rock, he was 
ennobled by the announcement. Although he is a rock, not as 
Christ is a rock, but as Peter is a rock. For Christ is by His 
very being an immovable rock ; Peter only through this rock. 
Christ imparts His gifts, and is not exhausted. . . . He is 
a priest, and makes priests. He is a rock, and constitutes a 
rock." J He who is the King of His Church, loho hath the key 
of David, who openeth and no nian shutteth, who shutteth and 
no Tnan openeth, § having delivered the keys to Peter, declared 
him Prince of the Christian commonwealth. So too, He, the 
Great Shepherd, who calls Himself the Good Sliepherd, con- 
stituted Peter the pastor of His lambs and sheep. Feed My 
lambs, feed My sheep. Wherefore Chrysostom says : " He was 
pre-eminent among the Apostles : he was the mouthpiece of 
the Apostles and the head of the Apostolic College ... at 
the same time showing him that henceforth he ought to have 
confidence, and as it were blotting out his denial. He commits 
to him the government of his brethren. . . . He saith to 
him : * If thou lovest Me, be over My brethren.' Finally He 
who confirms in evei^ good work and word\ commands Peter 
to confirm his brethren,^^ 

Kightly, therefore, does St. Leo the Great say : " From the 
whole world Peter alone is chosen to take the lead in calling 
all nations, to be the head of all the Apostles and of all the 

* S. Anibrosius, De Fide, lib, vv. n, t>^. \ "^V/xv^nx, 

t Horn, de Pwniteivtia, n. 4 m Ajp^eixOi^i^ «^^. '^^ ^^jsvkS^^v- 

% Apoc, iiL 7. W ^ TKe»a* v\- ^Sk. 
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Fathers of the Church. So that, although in the people of God 
there are many priests and many pastors, Peter should by right 
rule all of those over whom Christ Himself is the chief ruler."* 
And so St. Gregory the Great, writing to the Emperor Maurice 
Augustus, says : " It is evident to all who know the Gospel 
that the charge of the whole Church was committed to St. 
Peter, the Apostle and Prince of all the Apostles, by the word 
of the Lord. . . . Behold ! he hath received the kevs of 
the heavenly kingdom — the power of binding and loosing is 
conferred upon him : the care of the whole government of the 
Church is confided to him.^f 

13. It was necessary that a government 

Pontiffe E^Mess ^^ ^^^^ kind, since it belongs to the con- 

Bupreme power in stitution and formation of the Church, as 

® j)^^^ ""^ its principal element — that is as the principle 

of unity and the foundation of lasting 
stability — should in no wise come to an end with St. Peter, 
but should pass to his successors from one to another. "There 
remains, therefore, the ordinance of truth, and St. Peter, 
persevering in the strength of the rock which he had received, 
hath not abandoned the government of the Church which had 
been confided to him." J For this reason the Pontiffs who 
succeed Peter in the Roman Episcopate receive the supreme, 
power in the Church, /ure dimno. "We define," declare the 
Fathers of the Council of Florence, " that the Holy and 
Apostolic See and the Roman Pontiff holds the primacy of 
the Church throughout the whole world : and that the same 
Roman Pontiff is the successor of St. Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles and the true Vicar of Christ, the head of the 
whole Church, and the father and teacher of all Christians; 
and that full power was given to him, in Blessed Peter, by 
our Lord Jesus Christ to feed, to rule, and to govern the 
wnvorsal Church, as is also contained in the acts of oecumenical 

* Scrmo iV. cap. 2. \ Epiat. \V\). v. l£iVV&\.. ^^, 

t S. Leo M., Sermo iii. ewp. ^. 
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Councils and in the sacrod canons."* Similarly the Fourth 
CJonncil of Lateran declares : " The Roman Church, as the 
mother and mistress of all the faithful, by the will of Christ 
obtains primacy of jurisdiction over all other Churches." These 
declarations were preceded by the consent of antiquity which 
ever acknowledged, without the slightest doubt or hesitation, 
the Bishops of Rome, and revered them as the legitimate 
successors of St. Peter. Who is unaware of the many and 
evident testimonies of the holy Fathers which exist to this 
effect? Most remarkable is that of St. IrenaBus, who, referring 
to the Roman Church, says : " With this Church, on account 
of its pre-eminent authority, it is necessary that every Church 
should be in concord ; " f and St. Cyprian also says of the 
Roman Church that " it is the root and mother of the Catholic 
Church, the chair of Peter, and the principal Church whence 
sacerdotal unity has its source." J He calls it the chair of Petei' 
because it is occupied by the successor of Peter : he calls it 
the principaf Church on account of the primacy conferred 
on Peter himself and his legitimate successors ; and the srmrcn 
of unity, because the Roman Church is the efficient cause of 
unity in the Christian commonwealth. For this reason Jerome 
addresses Damasus thus : " My words are spoken to the 
successor of the Fisherman, to the disciple of the Cross. 
1 communicate with none save your Blessedness, that is, with 
the chair of Peter. For this I know is the rock on which 
the Church was built." § T^nion with the Roman See of Peter 
is to him always the public criterion of a Catholic. " I 
acknowledge everyone who is united with the See of Peter." || 
And for a like reason St. Augustine publicly attests that 
** the primacy of the Apostolic chair always existed in the 
Roman Church ; " % and he denies that anyone who dissents 
from the Roman faith can be a Catholic. ** You are not to 

* Conc» Florentinum, \ Contra HaerescA, \^ vc^. <s»2^« ^> ^- '^^ 

*Ep. xlvUL ad Comeliam, n. ^, au^ ^v. V«^. ^ '^'^^^^S^' ^'x^'x 
§Ep. XV. nd Damasnm, n. 2. ■; Ep. ^v\. ai\T>tt.mwKa\»^^»^— ^"^'^^ ' 
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be looked upon as holding the true Catholic faith if you do 
not teach that the faith of Kome is to be held." * So, too, 
St. Cyprian : " To be in communion with Cornelius is to be 
in communion with the Catholic Church." f In the same way 
Maximus the Abbot teaches that obedience to the Boman 
Pontiff is the proof of the true faith and of legitimate 
communion. " Therefore if a man does not want to be, or 
to be called, a heretic, let him not strive to please this or 
tliat man . . . but let him hasten before all things to 
be in communion with the Boman See. If he be in com- 
munion with it, he should be acknowledged by all and every- 
where as faithful and orthodox. He speaks in vain who tries 
to persuade me of the orthodoxy of those who, like himself, 
refuse obedience to His Holiness the Pope of the most holy 
Church of Bome, that is, to the Apostolic See." The reason 
and motive of this he explains to be that " the Apostolic 
See has received and hath government, authority, and power 
of binding and loosing from the Incarnate Word Himself ; and, 
according to all holy synods, sacred canons and decrees, in all 
things and through all things, in respect of all the holy 
churches of God throughout the whole world, since the Word in 
Heaven, who rules the Heavenly powers, binds and loosens there." { 
Wherefore what was acknowledged and observed as Christian 
faith, not by one nation only nor in one age, but by the 
East and by the West, and through all ages, this Philip, the 
priest, the Pontifical legate at the Council of Ephesus, no 
voice being raised in dissent, recalls : " No one can doubt : 
yea, it is known unto all ages, that St. Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith and the ground of 
the Catholic Church, received the keys of the kingdom from 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That is : the power of forgiving and 
retaining sins was given to him who, up to the present time, 
y/ves and exercises judgment in the persons of his successors,** § 

* Sermo cxx. n. 13. \ ^^. Vj. ^. ^^« 

t £^ar€iiw ex Spistola €ui Petrwn illwatreni. % ^^^^^ ''^^- 
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The pronouncement of the Council of Chalcedon on the same 

matter is present to the minds of all : " Peter has spoken 

through Leo ; '* * to which the voice of the Third Council of 

Constantinople responds as an echo: **The chief Prince of 

the Apostles was fighting on our side: for we have had as 

our ally his follower and the successor to his See : and the 

paper and the ink were seen, and Peter spoke through Agatho." f 

In the formula of Catholic faith drawn up and proposed 

by Hormisdas, which was subscribed at the beginning of the 

aixth century in the great Eighth Council by the Emperor 

Justinian, by Epiphanius, John and Menna, the Patriarchs, 

this same is declared with great weight and solemnity. " For 

the pronouncement of our Lord Jesus Christ saying : Thou art 

Peter y and upon this rock I will build My Church, etc., cannot 

be passed over. What is said is proved by the result, because 

Catholic faith has always been preserved without stain in the 

Apostolic See.*' J We have no wish to quote every available 

declaration ; but it is well to recall the formula of faith which 

Michael Paleologus professed in the Second Council of Lyons : 

" The same holy Roman Church possesses the sovereign and 

plenary primacy and authority over the whole Catholic Church, 

which, truly and humbly, it acknowledges to have received 

together with the plenitude of power from the Lord himself, 

in the person of St. Peter, the Prince or Head of the Apostles, 

of whom the Roman Pontiff is the successor. And as it is 

bound to defend the truth of faith beyond all others, so also 

if any question should arise concerning the faith it must be 

determined by its judgment." § 

^ ^ ^ , 14. But if the authority of Peter and his 

Blfihops belongr to . 

the Essential successors is plenary and supreme, it is not 

Constitution of to be regarded as the sole authority. For He 

who made Peter the foundation of the Church 
also ch4>8e twelve, whom He called Aposile» ; \ zsA. ^^\» ^>ss. ^ Sses 

♦ Actio ii, f Actio xviii. + Post EpiatoVam "surnV. ^^ avK»ft».^Tg«R.. 
Hiaptm. n, 4. § Actio iv. W Lnl:f n\. X^- 
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necessary that the authority of Peter should be perpetuated 
in the Roman Pontiff, so, by the fact that the bialiops 
succeed the Apostles, they inherit their ordinary power, and thus 
the Episcopal order necessarily belongs to the essential consti- 
tution of the Church. Although they do not receive plenary, 
or universal, or supreme authority, they are not to be looked 
on as vicars of the Eoman Pontiffs ; because they exercise a 
power really their own, and are most truly called the ordinary 
pastors of the peoples over whom they rule. 

But since the successor of Peter is one, and those of the 
Apostles are many, it is necessary to examine into the rela- 
tions which exist between him and them according to the 
divine constitution of the Church. Above all things the need 
of union between the bishops and the successors of Peter is 
clear and undeniable. This bond once broken. Christians 
would be separated and scattered, and would in no wise form 
one body and one flock. " The safety of the Church depends 
on the dignity of the Chief Priest, to whom, if an extraor- 
dinary and supreme power is not given, there are as many 
schisms to be expected in the Church as there are priests.'** 
It is necessary, therefore, to bear this in mind, viz., that 
nothing was conferred on the Apostles apart from Peter, but 
that several things were conferred upon Peter apart from the 
Apostles. St. John Chrysostom in explaining the words of 
Christ asks : " Why, passing over the others, does He speak 
to Peter about these things ? " And he replies unhesitatingly 
and at once, '* Because he was pre-eminent among the Apostles, 
the mouthpiece of the Disciples, and the head of the college."! 
He alone was designated as the foundation of the Church. 
To him He gave the power of Hnding and loosing: to him 
alone was given the power of feeding. On the other hand, 
whatever authority and office the Apostles received, they 
received in conjunction with Peter. " If the divine benignity 
wWed anything to be in common betYfeen \v\m wA \Jt\fe qK^cv^\ 
pn'nces, whatever he did not deny to tVie ot\i«iT» ^«k ^n^ ciiJ^i 
* S, HieronynxuB, DiaZog, eonJbra Licciferi^ttim, t\. Ss. 
f Horn. Jxxxviii. in Joan, n, \. 
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through him. So that whereas Peter alone received many 
things, He conferred nothing on any of the rest without Peter 
participating in it."''^ 

Biah Da ^^* From this it must be clearly under- 

separated ttom stood that bishops are deprived of the right 
^a^^ *^^ *°^ power of ruling, if they deliberately 
lose aU secede from Peter and his successors ; because, 

Jupisdiction. \yj ^^ secession, they are separated from the 
foundation on which the whole edifice must rest They are 
therefore outside the edifice itself; and for this very reason 
they are separated from the fold, whoso leader is the Chief 
Pastor; they are exiled from the Kingdoniy the keys of which 
were given by Christ to Peter alone. 

These things enable us to see the heavenly ideal and the 
divine exemplar of the constitution of the Christian common- 
wealth, namely : When the Divine Founder decreed that the 
Church should be one in faith, in government, and in com- 
munion, He chose Peter and his successors as the principle 
and centre, as it were, of this unity. Wherefore St. Cyprian 
says : " The following is a short and easy proof of the faith. 
The Lord saith to Peter : / say to thee thou aH Peter ; 
on him alone He buildeth His Church \ and although after 
His Resurrection He gives a similar power to all the Apostles 
and says : Aa the Father hath sent Me, etc., still in order 
to make the necessary unity clear, by His own authority He 
laid down the source of that unity as beginning from one."f 
And Optatus of Mile vis says : " You cannot deny that you 
know that in the city of Bome the Episcopal chair was first 
conferred on Peter. In this Peter, the head of all the 
Apostles (hence his name Cephas), has sat ; in which cliair 
alone unity was to be preserved for all, lest any of the other 
Apostles should claim anything as exclusively his own. So 
much so that he who would plaee ai\oih&\ <^Vi^\\. ^j^^xsw^^ v2^2>»^ 
one chair, would be a schismatic a\id «t s«itkfc\r\ ^^^^^w^ "^^"^ 
* Leo M., Senile iv. cap. 2. ^ De lj»ut. ILwX., w. ^• 
t De i:>chiifm, lioiiat. \V\>. v\. 
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teaching of Cyprian that'; heresy and [^schism arise and are be- 
gotten from the fact that due obedience is refused to the 
supreme authority. " Heresies and schisms have no other origin 
than that obedience is refused to the priest of God, and 
that men lose sight of the fact that there is one judge in the 
place of Christ in this world."* No one, therefore, unless in 
communion with Peter can share in his authority, since it is 
absurd to imagine that he who is outside can command in the 
Church. Wherefore Optatus of Milevis blamed the Donatists 
for this reason : ** Against which gates [of hell] we read that 
Peter received the saving keys, that is to say, our prince, to 
whom it was said by Christ : To thee mil I give the keys 
of the Kingdmn of Heaverij and the gates of Hell shall not 
carique-r them. Whence is it therefore that you strive to 
obtain for yourselves the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven — 
you who fight against the chair of Peter ] " f 

But the Episcopal order is rightly judged to be in communion 
with Peter, as Christ commanded, if it be subject to and obeys 
Peter ; otherwise, it necessarily becomes a lawless and disorderly 
crowd. It is not sufficient for the due preservation or the unity 
of the faith that the head should merely have been charged 
with the office of superintendent, or should have been invested 
solely with a power of direction. But it is absolutely necessary 
that he should have received real and sovereign authority which 
the whole community is bound to obey. What had the Son of 
God in view when he promised the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to Peter alone f Biblical usage and the unanimous 
teaching of the Fathers clearly show that supreme authority is 
designated in the passage by the word keys. Nor is it lawful to 
interpret in a different sense what was given to Peter alone, and 
what was given to the other Apostles conjointly with him. If 
the power of binding, loosening and feeding confers upon each 
and every one of the bishops, the axiccftaaox* oi thft Apostles, a 
JvaJ authority to rule the people comm\\.\.e^ ^.o \i\m^ CiW^Kffi^-^ ''^ 
* ^pht xii. ad Comelium, n. 6. "^ ^VN*- '^'^^ ^ ^•^- 
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same power must have the same effect in his case to whom the 
duty of feeding the lambs and sheep has been assigned by God. 
" Christ constituted [Peter] not only pastor but pastor of pastors : 
Peter therefore feeds the lambs and feeds the sheep, feeds the 
children and feeds the mothers, governs the subjects and rules 
the prelates, because the lambs and the sheep form the whole of 
the Church."* Hence those remarkable expressions of the 
ancients concerning St. Peter, which most clearly set forth the 
fact that he was placed in the highest degree of dignity and 
authority. They frequently call him " the prince of the College 
of the Disciples : the prince of the holy Apostles : the leader of 
that choir : the mouthpiece of all the Apostles : the head of that 
family : the ruler of the whole world : the first of the Apostles : 
the safeguard of the Church." In this sense St. Bernard writes 
as follows to Pope Eugenius : ** Who art thou 1 The great 
priest : the high priest. Thou art the prince of bishops and the 
heir of the Apostles. . . . Thou art he to whom the keys 
were given. There are it is true other gatekeepers of Heaven 
and other pastors of flocks, but thou art so much the more 
glorious as thou hast inherited a different and more glorious name 
than all the rest They have flocks consigned to them, one to 
each : to thee all the flocks are confided as one flock to one 
shepherd, and not alone the sheep but the shepherds. You ask 
how I prove tliis 1 From the words of the Lord. To which — I do 
not say — of the bishops, but even of the Apostles have all 
the sheep been so absolutely and unreservedly committed 1 If 
thou lovest Me, Peter, feed My sheep. Which sheep ? Of this 
or that people, of this city, or country, or kingdom ? My sheep, 
He says : to whom therefore is it not evident that He does not 
designate some but all ? We can make no exception where no 
distinction is made." f 

But it is opposed to the truth, and in evident contradiction 

with the divine constitution of the CWt^Xi, \jci VqVl Sisx^ ^"^«5^^ 

♦5. Branonia Epiacopi Si^iensis Cowimewt. in J oan. i^«ut\k v\. ^^ "^^^-^^ 
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oach Bishop is individually bound to obey the authority of the 
Roman Pontiffs, taken collectively the Bishops are not so bound. 
For it is the nature and object of the foundation to support the 
unity of the whole edifice and to give stabih'ty to it, rather 
than to each com.ponent part; and in the present case this is 
much more applicable, since Christ the Lord wished that by the 
strength and solidity of the foundation tlie gates of Hell should 
be prevented from prevailing against the Church. All are agreed 
that the divine promise must be understood of the Church as a 
whole, and not of any certain portions of it. These can indeed 
be overcome by the assaults of the powers of hell, and in point 
of fact has befallen some of them. Moreover, he who is eet 
over the whole flock must have authority, not only over the 
sheep dispersed throughout the Church, but also when they 
are assembled together. Do the sheep when they are all assembled 
together rule and guide the shepherd ? Do the successors of the . 
Apostles assembled together constitute the foundation on which ^ 
the successor of St. Peter rests in order to derive therefrom 
strength and stability 1 Surely jurisdiction and authority belong 
to him in whose power have been placed the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, not alone in all provinces taken singly, 
but in all taken collectively. And as the Bishops, each in his own 
district, command with real power not only individuals but the . 
whole community, so the Roman Pontiffs, whose jurisdiction 
extends to the whole Christian commonwealth, must have all its 
parts, even taken collectively, subject and obedient to their 
authority. Christ the Lord, as we have quite sufficiently shown, 
made Peter and his successors His vicars, to exercise for ever in 
the Church the power which He exercised during His mortal 
life. Can the Apostolic College be said to have been above its 
Master in authority ? 

This power over the Episcopal College to which we refer, and 
irA/cIi is clearly set forth in Holy Wxi^,, Vi«c& ^>i«i been acknow- 
Jedged and attested by the Chutcb, aa \fe cY^ax VtQTBL>C^^ \jsai3k»Q!^ 
of General Councils. " We read Uxat \.\i«i UvimwcL ^OBLNaSBL \»» 
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pronounced judgment on the prelates of all the Churches ; we do 
not read that anybody has pronounced sentence on him." * The 
reason for which is stated thus : " There is no authority greater 
than that of the Apostolic See." t Wherefore Gelasius on the 
decrees of Councils says : " That which the First See has not 
approved of cannot stand ; but what it has thought well to decree 
has been received by the whole Church." J It has ever been 
unquestionably the office of the Roman Pontiffs to ratify or to 
reject the decrees of Councils. Leo the Great rescinded the 
acts of the conciliabulum of Ephesus. Damasus rejected those 
of Bimini, and Hadrian I. those of Constantinople. The 28th 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon, by the very fact that it lacks 
the assent and approval of the Apostolic See, is admitted by 
all to be worthless. Rightly, therefore, has Leo X. laid down 
in the 5th Council of Lateran '* that the Roman Pontiff alone, 
as having authority over all Councils, has full jurisdiction and 
power to summon, to transfer, to dissolve Councils, as is clear, 
not only from the testimony of Holy Writ, from the teaching of 
the Fathers and of the Roman Pontiffs, and from the decrees of 
the sacred canons, but from the teaching of the very Councils 
themselves." Indeed, Holy Writ attests that the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven were given to Peter alone, and that the 
promise of binding and loosening was granted to the Apostles 
and to Peter; but there is nothing to show that the Apostles 
received supreme power without Peter ^ and against Petei\ Such 
power they certainly did not receive from Jesus Christ. Where- 
fore, in the decree of the Vatican Council as to the nature 
and authority of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, no newly SS 
conceived opinion is set forth, but the venerable and constant J2 

belief of every age.§ rj 

* Hadrianus II. in Allocutione iii. ad Synodum Eomanum an. 869. ]^ 

Of. Actionem vii. Cone. ConBtantinopolitani IV^. 2^ 

t Nicolaas in Epist. Ixxxvi. ad Michael. Imperat. "It i& ^vids^Q^^ ^\^ 

that the judgment of the ApostoUc ^e, \)iwi ^\ixOa. \5ftK^^ i\^ 

authority greater, may be rejected by no OTie» xvot S& V^ X^^vsw^ ^^^ 
anyone to pass judgment on its iudgmeut.^' _^ -5^ 

tEpist. xxvi. ad Epiacopos Dardati\», n- S. %^««^- ^^- ^"^^^ ' ^ 
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Nor does it beget any confusion in the administration that 
Christians are bound to obey a twofold authority. We are 
prohibited in the first place by divine wisdom from entertaining 
any such thought, since this form of government was constituted 
by the counsel of God Himself. In the second place we must 
note that the due order of things and their mutual relations 
are disturbed if there be a twofold magistracy of the same 
rank set over a people, neither of which is amenable to the 
other. But the authority of the Eoman Pontiff is supreme, 
universal, independent; that of the bishops limited and depend- 
ent. "It is not congruous that two superiors with equal 
authority should be placed over the same flock ; but that two, 
one of whom is higher than the other, should be placed over 
the same people is not incongruous. Thus the parish priest, the 
bishop, and the Pope are placed immediately over the same 
people."* So the Roman Pontiffs, mindful of their duty, wish 
above all things that the divine constitution of the Church 
should be preserved. Therefore, as they defend with all necessary 
care and vigilance their own authority, so they have always 
laboured and will continue to labour that the authority of 
the bishops may be upheld. Yea, they look upon whatever 
honour or obedience is given to the bishops as paid to themselves. 
" My honour is the honour of the universal Church. My honour 
is the strength and stability of my brethren. Then am I 
honoured when due honour is given to everyone." f 
Appeal to Sheep 1^- ^^ what has been said We have faith- 
not of the Fold, fully described the exemplar and form of the 
Church as divinely constituted. We have treated at length 
of its unity : We have explained sufficiently its nature, and 
pointed out the way in which the Divine Founder of the 
Church willed that it should be preserved. There is no reason 
to doubt that all those who by Divine Grace and mercy 
have had the happiness to have been bom, as it were, in 

* S. ThomoR in IV. Sent diat. xv\\. ai. \, «i.^ ^\. A^, «A^ 
/ S, Orefforina M. Epiiitoln'ntm \\b. n\V\. ¥.v» ^^^- tk^^xxVo^xim, 
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he bosom of the Catholic Church, and to have lived in it, will 
isten to Our Apostolic Voice — " My sheep hear My voice " * — 
nd that they will derive from Our words fuller instruction and 
. more perfect disposition to keep united with their respective 
)astors; and through them with the supreme pastor, so 
hat they may remain more securely within the one fold, 
md may derive therefrom a greater abundance of salutary 
ruit. But We, notwithstanding Our unfitness for this great 
lignity and office, govern by virtue of the authority conferred 
>n Us by Jesus Christ, as We look on Jemts^ the author 
md finisher of our faith ^ f feel Our heart fired by His charity. 
WTiat Christ has said of Himself We may truly repeat of 
3urselves — " Other sheep I have that are not of this fold : them 
Hso I must bring and they shall hear My voice.*' If. Let all 
those, therefore, who detest the widespread irreligion of our 
^imes, and acknowledge and confess Jesus Christ to be the 
3on of God and the Saviour of the human race, but who 
have wandered away far from the Spouse, listen to Our voice. 
Let them not refuse to obey Our paternal charity. Those who 
icknowledge Christ must acknowledge Him wholly and entirely. 
'* The Head and the body are Christ wholly and entirely. The 
Head is the only begotten Son of God, the body is His Church ; 
the bridegroom and the bride, two in one flesh. All who dissent 
from the Scriptures concerning Christ, although they may be 
found in all places in which the Church is found, are not in 
the Church ; and again all those who agree with the Scriptures 
concerning the Head, and do not communicate in the unity 
of the Church, are not in the Church." § 

And with the same yearning Our soul goes out to those whom 
the foul breath of irreligion has not entirely corrupted, and who 
at least seek to have the true God, the Creator of Heaven and 
earth, as their Father. Let such as these take counsel with 
themselves, and realise that they can in no Yj\a^ \i<^ ^<5i"sixX.v^ 
• JoAn X, 27, t Hth, xii. 2, X JoTva -su \^, 
§ S, AagaatiDiia, Contra Donatistas Epistola, bXn^ Be TJm\. 'B^^JV,.^ 

cap. iv. n. 1. 
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among the children of God, unless they take Christ Jesus 

their Brother, and at the same time the Church as their Mot! 

We lovingly address to all the words of St. Augustine : ** ] 

us love the Lord our God : let us love His Church : the L< 

as our Father, the Church as our Mother. Let no one say 

go indeed to idols, I consult fortune-tellers and soothsayers ; 1 

I leave not the Church of God : I am a Catholic. Clinging 

thy Mother, thou offendest thy Father. Another too says : 3 

be it from me : I do not consult fortune-telling, I seek i 

soothsaying, I seek not profane divinations, I go not to 1 

worship of devils, I serve not stones ; but I am on the side 

Donatus. What doth it profit thee not to offend the Fath 

who avenges an offence against the Mother? What doth 

profit to confess the Lord, to honour God, to preach Him, 

acknowledge His Son, and to confess that He sits on the rig 

hand of the Father, if you blaspheme His Church 1 . . . 

you had a beneficent friend, whom you honoured daily — ai 

even once calumniated his spouse, would you ever enter \ 

house 1 Hold fast, therefore, O dearly beloved, hold fast i 

together God as your Father, and the Church as your Mother.' 

Above all things, trusting in the mercy of God, who is al 

to move the hearts of men and to incline them as and when } 

pleases, We most earnestly commend to His loving-kindnc 

all those of whom We have spoken. As a pledge of Divi: 

grace, and as a token of Our affection, We lovingly impart 

you, in the Lord, Venerable Brethren, to your clergy ai 

people. Our Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at St. Peter's, Rome, the 29th day of June, 
the year 1896, and the nineteenth of Our Pon 
ficate. 

LEO XIIL, POPE. 

* A'fMnrttio in Psal. \x-xx\\\\. ^^irao \\. w. W. 
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Robert 6vo66CtC6tCf Bisbop of Xincoln* 

BY MGR. W. CROKE ROBINSON. 

Robert Grosseteste, the famous Bishop of Lincoln 
(A.D. 123s — 1253), is claimed by all sorts and con- 
ditions of Protestants as the great medieval champion 
of British ecclesiastical rights against the so-called 
encroachments of Rome. He is commonly quoted 
as evidence of the fact that Papal jurisdiction never 
sat comfortably upon the English nation. His 
example is of peculiar value for this purpose (so it 
is maintained), because being for a great part of his 
life an ardent supporter of the claims of the See of 
Rome, at the last he was forced, in spite of himself, 
to give up his allegiance, and died in violent opposi- 
tion to the Papal system. Such is the account given 
in ordinary Protestant histories and biographical 
articles^ of the life of this celebrated man. 

Canon Perry, of Lincoln, in his Lz/e and Times of 
Grosseteste^ does not shrink from stating that 

Robert Grosseteste was the Protestant of the thirteenth 
century, but he was a Protestant on the highest Church 
principles, and from the conviction that the Papal system 

^ See, for instance, Chambers' Encyclopadia^ attick *' Otfi^aKSut^^'^ 
^ Published by the Society for Promo^x^ OKCi&>aaxv ^«jms«VA^- 
771/5 book is often quoted by AngUcaos. 
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in its practical working was anti-Christian and destructive of 
souls.^ 

Again, on the same page, he says : 

He was the most ardent supporter of Rome of his day, but 
he died, if not excommunicated, yet cursed and reviled by 
the Pope. 



.2 



Again : 

His extreme hierarchical views led him, for the greater 
part of his career, to pay the most complete deference to 
the Pope as the head of the Church on earth, and to be 
ready, without scruple or fear, to listen to his commands 
rather than to those of the King or State. But, together 
with extreme views as to Church power, Grosseteste also 
held the most intensely earnest opinions as to the obliga- 
tions of the clerical office and the pastoral care. For a 
long time he strove to reconcile these deep, practical con- 
victions with the theory which assigned so high a place to 
the Pope and the Court of Rome. At length, the manifest 
iniquities tolerated and upheld by the Pope, produced in 
him a complete revulsion. From being, in his view, the 
representative of God, the Pope became the very minister 
of Satan. 

Finally,^ wel are told that, 

had his life been a few years prolonged, it may be easily 
believed that he would have been the leader in a general 
rejection by England of the preposterous claims of Rome. 

Dr. Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough, in a 
lecture delivered in St Paul's Cathedral on November 
21, 189s, seems practically to adopt the same view, 
in language ^noderate indeed, but most misleading. 
If correctly reported,* he concludes that "Grosseteste, 
devoted to the ecclesiastical system as he was, and 

^P.6. « Ibid. p. 292. * iWd. 1^. 29S. 



^ P.6. ' Ibid. p. 292. » i 

^ CAurci Times, November 29, i^S 
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an absolutely devout son of the Pope, was driven, 
in spite of himself, into antagonism to that system!^ 
Observe here the delightfully vague expression which 
we have italicized. If it means that Grosseteste 
opposed several acts of Papal administration con- 
•cerning his own diocese, or even the English nation 
at large, we have no contention with Dr. Creighton. 
If, however, it is designed to convey the impression 
that Grosseteste died in virtual denial of Papal 
prerogative in general, then we do not think that 
Dr. Creighton is to be congratulated upon the 
fallacious argument from the particular to the 
universal. 

In reply to these Anglican contentions, we shall 
try specially to keep two points in view: (i) what 
-was the attitude of Grosseteste towards the Holy 
5ee in the earlier part of his life ; (2) and whether 
it became changed to amy extent in his later years. 

It will be well to begin with some sketch of the 
authorities on which we may rely. 

Of primary importance, as collecting the materials 
for our history, is the edition of the Epistles of 
•Grosseteste by Henry Richards Luard, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The author for many years made 
Grosseteste his special study, and pursued his re- 
searches not only in the libraries of these countries, 
but also in that of the Vatican, where a large part 
of these epistles is preserved. It may be as well to 
mention that Luard, though a fair-minded man and 
a scholar, shows no bias in favour of the Catholic 
Church. 

Next in importance are tVve eAvWows^Vj ""^^ ^-^xsnr. 
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author, of the Annals of Winchester, Waverley^ 
Dunstable, Bermondsey, Osney, Thomas de Wykes 
(probably a chronicler of Osney), and Worcester. 
These, with the epistles of Grosseteste, under the 
title oi Annales Monastki^ form part of the Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland^ published 
by the authority of Her Majesty's Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. An admir- 
able Index, forming the fifth volume of the series, will 
indicate the various passages concerning Grosseteste. 
Belonging to the same series is the edition of 
Franciscana Monumenta^ by H. S. Brewer, containing 
numerous references to Grosseteste. 

Next may be consulted The Life of St. Edmund 
of Canterbury^ by Dom Wilfrid Wallace, O.S.B., and for 
German scholars. Dr. Felten's Life of Grosseteste, a 
notice of which may be found in the Dublin Review} 
Two articles in The Month^ may be studied with 
great advantage.^ 

A very little research into the subject will discover 
that a large proportion of the history of Grosseteste 
is taken from Matthew Paris. But what is the exact 
worth of Paris as an historian of the inter-relationship 
of Rome and England ? Modem criticism universally 
pronounces that very qualified credence must be 
given to many of the statements of this pugnacious 
monk of St. Alban's. His intense nationalism ran 

* Dublin Review, January, 1888, p. 230. 
' The Month, August, 1880, and March, 1895. 
' Students who wish to exhaust the subject will find references 
to original MSS. in Luard's Preface, pp. xci. — xcviii. Those who 
require a slighter account of the life and times of Grosseteste, may- 
be referred to T^e History of the Church in England, vol. i., by 
Miss Allies, who hits off the charactei oi \iit slMtdv Bishop very 
happiljr. 
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away with much of his devotion to the Holy See, 
upon which he heaps abuse whenever occasion arises, 
with such vehemence and acrimony that it becomes 
manifest to every sober and impartial student of 
history that in great part Matthew must be drawing 
from his imagination. Dr. Lingard says of him : 

It may seem invidious to speak harshly of this favourite 
historian. But this I may say, that when I could confront 
his pages with authentic records or contemporary writers, 
I have in most instances found the discrepancy between 
them so great as to give to his narrative the appearance of 
a romance rather than a history.^ * 

Another critic writes of him thus : 

Matthew Paris is a writer of many merits, and we could 
ill spare the fruits of his laborious industry. At the same 
time, among those merits no competent historian would set 
down a striking absence of prejudice, or a scrupulous regard 
for accuracy in his language about those against whom his 
prejudices biassed him. . . . Particularly he was prone to 
say things spiteful against any Bishop, Sovereign, or Pope 
who ventured to make the monks of St. Alban's pay money 
out of their treasury.^ 

Whereas Canon Perry and Dr. Creighton in great 
part rely upon Matthew Paris for their telling points 
against Rome, their history of Grosseteste must 
evidently be accepted with a very liberal number of 
the proverbial grains of salt. 

Let us now proceed to the life of the great Bishop. 
He was born at Stradbrook,^ in Suffolk, about the 
year 1175, according to the best authorities, and of 

1 Lingard. vol. ii. p. 237, in note. 

*-* The Months March, 1895, p. 406. 

' His family name was Copley ; the name of Gtossct^esfct, tst. Ck«a^» 
head, was ^ven him in France during Viis s\.\X!^\ts ^«t^» v;^^^^^'* 
/uis/g\ vol. 11. p, 10.) 
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humble parents. T6 his lowly origin we find allusion 
in the Lanercost Chronicle and in Matthew Paris, who- 
states that in the subsequent quarrel of the Canons 
of Lincoln with Grosseteste, they expressed their 
regret that a man of such humble origin should have 
been raised by them to so high a dignity. Of his. 
early life we know scarcely anything. He was sent 
to Oxford by his friends, where he studied law^ 
and medicine. All modern authors state that from. 
Oxford he proceeded to Paris, though this is not 
mentioned in any contemporary history ; and there^ 
probably, he was grounded in Greek and Hebrew. 
It was not long before he returned to Oxford, where 
he graduated in Divinity, and became Master of the 
School, or Chancellor,^ as is proved by a paper in the 
Registry at Lincoln of the year 1294. How long 
he remained at Oxford is uncertain ; but with the 
University he identified himself in great measure 
during his whole life. He saw clearly the immense 
influence such an institution might have over the whole- 
country, and he apparently never lost sight of this.. 
For this reason, among others, he was led to patronize 
the two Orders of Friars, the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, who came, as will be seen later on, inta 
England during his early career at Oxford. It is 
most probable that he was the means of introducing 
to Oxford the Franciscans, to whom he was especially 
devoted. By their help he hoped to carry out his 
reforms, expecting that their teaching and example 
would stimulate the other clergy to greater devoted- 
ness of life. Soon after becoming Doctor (in 1224) 

^ The ChaDcellor in those days vras alvfays lesident, and Director- 
Ceneral of the studies of the whole \3tiWetsvVy. 
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he became the first lecturer to the Franciscans, as 
well as their first Rector, and probably continued in 
this office till his election to the see of Lincoln. At 
this time he began that series of writings which evince 
his prodigious learning, and which it will be opportune 
here once for all to particularize. Besides innumer- 
able sermons and theological treatises, he wrote a 
large number of works on both physical and mental 
philosophy, commentaries on Aristotle and Boethius, 
translations from the Greek, French poems, works on 
husbandry, &c. He possessed considerable know- 
ledge of medicine and of music, and played with 
great skill on the harp. It is difficult to understand 
how a man of such active habits and constant occu- 
pation could have found time to master, far more to 
write, so much. Doubtless many books and tracts 
have been fathered upon him, as is constantly the 
case with voluminous writers of the middle ages. 
Yet so many undoubted works proceeded from his 
pen, that there can be no question of the universality 
of his genius and his well-merited fame as an author, 
in the age — be it remembered — of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Albertus Magnus.^ And yet, as will be seen, 
his fame in our own days, at all events till quite 
recently, has been kept green by one single letter ; ^ 
a very small proportion of his works having been 
published.^ 

To proceed with his life. He was made Arch- 
deacon of Wilts in 1214 ; became Archdeacon of 

* St. Thomas Aquinas died in 1274, and Albertus Magnus in 1280. 

^ No. cxxviii. The numbers by which Grosseteste's letters are 
referred to are those in Luard's collection. 

' A list of these may be found in the Ap^Tvd\aL\.o"^\<3'w^^ Fa^cxcwXv.^ 
J^erum Expetendarum^ written towards thfec\asfcol\Jafc^'»X^«oScv':Ks^^2^ 
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Northampton, and then of Leicester. He held the 
prebend of Clifton in Lincoln Cathedral, and was 
parish priest of Abbotsley, in Huntingdonshire. In 
1232, however, he was seized with a violent fever, 
and possibly in consequence resigned all his prefer- 
ments except his prebend at Lincoln. Nothing from 
that time is known of him till 1234, when he is 
ascertained to have been at his beloved* Oxford. 
In February, 1235, Hugh de Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, 
died, and the Chapter at once elected Grosseteste as 
his successor. After some dispute as to the place of 
his consecration between the monks of Canterbury 
and the Archbishop, he was consecrated at Reading 
by St Edmund on June 3rd, 1236, and enthroned 
about Candlemas, 1237.* 

The diocese of Lincoln was at this period of 
enormous size, comprising the archdeaconries of 
Lincoln, Leicester, Stowe, Buckingham, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Oxford, and Bedford. Not only might 
the ordinary administration of such a diocese make 
the episcopal heart quail, but, alas ! to this must be 
added the rectifying of abuses which had been allowed 
to exist under the laxer rule of some of his prede- 
cessors. Nothing, however, appeared to daunt the 
"terrible Bishop." He set to work at once with 
characteristic vigour to purify that portion of the 
heavenly vineyard committed to his care. 

Meanwhile let us endeavour to determine the 
general condition of things with which he had to deal. 

As has been well remarked : 

The monks had been the factors of civilization to the 
English people, but had worked exclusively in the country. 

' Le Neve's /^astif voL ii. p. 10. 
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The towns still awaited their missionaries. In social status 
they were at a very low ebb, whilst they were not richer in 
material appearance or construction than the most remote 
Irish or Scotch village of to-day, the municipal element 
was highly developed. Self-government existed to an 
extraordinary extent with ignorance, squalor, and unsani- 
tariness. The Mendicant Orders were made for the town 
just as the monks for the country; and of none is this 
truer than of the Franciscans.^ 

The introduction of the Friars was the providential 
remedy for existing social evils, and Grosseteste, as we 
have already observed, was not slow to recognize it, 
and avail himself of their aid. Of the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars, who came to England in 12 19, of the 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, introduced into England 
in 1 22 1, of the Carmelites, or White Friars, whose 
arrival was in 1240, Grosseteste was the devoted 
friend, but chiefly of the Franciscans. 

Wherever he went he took some of them with 
him. In one of his epistles^ he begs of the Minister- 
General of the Franciscans that, as there are no such 
valuable assistants a$ the Friars Minor, two or four of 
them may be always with him. 

Next we have to deal with the clerical order and 
the abuses already alluded to. Doubtless manifold 
miseries and scandals existed at this period, as indeed 
at every period of ecclesiastical history. They were 
forecast by our Lord as in the first place permitted 
by Divine providence, and then as being certain to 
occur. But it may well be questioned if the picture 
is altogether so black as is painted, especially by 

* Cf. Brewer, Monumenia Franciscana^ Preface, p. xiv. Rolls 
Series. 

^ See also epp, xl. xli. Iviii. lix. 
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those whose melancholy interest it is to defame the 
Spouse of Christ. Anyhow, we shall confine our- 
selves in this inquiry chiefly to those evils which 
Grosseteste himself in his various epistles has occasion 
to rebuke and reform. These are to be found in 
epistle xxii. of the year 1236, in epistle Hi. of the 
year 1238, which includes his Constitutions, and in 
epistle cvii. of the year 1244 (probably). The Bishop 
condemns in the strongest terms the presence of 
the clergy at "scot-ales,"^ or ale-parties, which 
oftentimes during these ages were held not only for 
convivial purposes, but to raise money for charitable 
objects. Again he sternly prohibits the abuse known 
as "the Feast of Fools," ^ as did not only Grosseteste,. 
but also most of the Popes and Bishops all along 
the middle ages. This " Feast of Fools " was in 
reality the old heathen festival of the January kalends. 
The first day of the new year from time immemorial 
and among all peoples was set apart as a day of 
general " license " and levity, in which, e,g,y the slave 
reclined on his master's seat at table, the master 
waited on his slave, and society for the moment 
seemed to be 'turned upside down. This pagan feast 
was gradually introduced into ecclesiastical obser- 
vance, probably with the view, in the first instance, 
of weaning the minds of converts from these pagan 

1 For an account of these, see Discipline of Drink, p. 107, by 
Father Bridgett, C.SS.R. Bums and Oates. 

* For the Feast of Asses and Feast of Fools, see Maitland's Dark 
•^g^Sy pp. 146, seq., where also ma^ be found the best available exposi- 
tion 01 the absurdity, as well as wickedness, of accounting things like 
these as evidence of the depravity of the times. It need scarcely be 
said that Maitland was not a Catholic. His £unous book was written 
in 1848, whilst he was Librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth. See also an excellent article in Chambers* Encyclopadia^ 
vol. iv. p. y2i. 
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ceremonies. It is easy to see what watchfulness was 
required to preserve such institutions from abuse. 

Again, the vigils of saints' days, funerals, cele- 
brations of patronal feasts, were at times made into the 
occasions of riot and debauchery, through the negli- 
gence of the pastors of the flocks. Here and there, too, 
were to be found priests who recited their Breviary 
very badly or not at all ; others, jealous of the Friars,, 
prevented the people from confessing to them ; others 
exacted a sum of money in return for Holy Com- 
munion. But the most serious abuse is to be found 
in epistle cviL, where the Bishop writes that — 

He has heard from good authority (ex relaiu fide digno 
audivimus) that several priests of a certain archdeaconry 
are guilty of immorality {focarias habeni\ though in his 
visitation of. the archdeaconry he himself has not been able 
to discover it, because probably the offenders are screened 
by those who ought to bring them to justice, and who 
would not shrink from perjury for that purpose. 

Still the phrase, ex relatu fide digno audivimus^ must 
fairly be taken as implying the comparative infre- 
quency of such offences, and would scarcely be used by 
the Bishop, if they were so wide-spread and notorious 
as we are asked to believe by some authors. 

In another epistle^ we find Grosseteste remon- 
strating with the importation from abroad of certain 
immoral monks into the monastery at Minting. 
Dr. Luard remarks upon these : " The way in which 
they are spoken of would incline us to believe the 
case an exceptional one." ^ 

In an earlier epistle^ is contained a vehement 
exhortation to an immoral clergyman. 

^ Ep.cviii, ^ Grosseteste^ s Letter s^Y\^S!ds:jt^\.^sxi. ^.'2-. "^^^^^^^ 
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Finally,^ we find one more possible allusion to 
abuses of this nature in the phrase, illecti foedis volup- 
tatibus. These are the only passages, as far as we 
know, to be found in the epistles of Grosseteste, which 
refer to any licentiousness among the clergy of his 
day. From other sources, especially the epistles of 
Adam de Marisco,^ the famous Franciscan theologian 
and precursor of the Franciscan schoolmen, who was 
the life-long friend and adviser of Grosseteste, we 
gather that, whilst on the one hand the zeal of the 
Reformers seems to have preserved every nauseous 
scrap and morsel of anecdote or ballad that could 
reflect on the morals of the priests and monks of 
this period ; yet, on the other hand, undoubtedly a 
dark account of the times remains. As regards 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Welsh ecclesiastic and historian 
of the period, who is commonly quoted by non- 
Catholic authors as irrefragable evidence of the 
utter corruption of the age, we may "reduce his 
universal propositions to particulars, his plurals 
to singulars, yet in many respects he is not far 
wrong." ^ We do not wish to withhold a particle 
of truth in this unsavoury matter ; but we affirm, 
with all who are worthy of the name of scholars, 
that the day has gone by for No-Popery invective 
against abuses which all right-minded men, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, deplore, but which, under the 
Divine permission and through human frailty, can 
never be altogether suppressed. The time is also 
happily gone by for arguing from particular abuses 

^ Ep. cxxx. 

' See especially Brewer's Monumenta Franciscana, vol. i. ep. xlix. 
jRoJJs Series. 
* See T^Mmtk (August, i88o), articleby ¥a\3iei3o\«v'K\eiMiJcii^'S>."\. 
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to universal degradation; for reading epistles and 
constitutions of this or that bishop directed against 
certain existing scandals, and then dubbing the whole 
body ecclesiastical as scandalous. Canon Ferry's 
work on Grosseteste is on this account completely 
out of date. Let it be remembered that, if abuses 
did exist, the remedy was always at hand. Let it 
be remembered too that in this very age, when 
the whole head is represented by non-Catholics 
to be sick, and the whole heart faint, no less than 
three canonized Saints appear on the page of 
Engh'sh history^ St Edmund of Canterbury (died 
November 16, 1242), St. Richard of Chichester 
(April 3, 1253), and St Thomas of Hereford (August 
25, 1382), whilst, outside our own shores, there were 
doing battle for Holy Church, St Francis, St 
Dominic, St Thomas Aquinas, St Bonaventure, 
St Louis of France, St. Ferdinand of Castile, and 
St Elizabeth of Hungary. Is it not altogether more 
reasonable to affirm with the editor of the second 
volume of Franciscan Monuments} that the many 
vocations to the religious life of this period. 

Can be signs of nothing less than a rallying of the 
strength of that piety which has never in the darkest times 
died out from the Church to so great an extent as her 
enemies are eager to assert ? 

To proceed with our story. 

In the year 1237 was held the great Council of 
London,^ under the presidency of Cardinal Otho, in 
which a strenuous attempt was made to deprive 

^ Monumenta Franciscana, vol. ii. Prefece, p. x. Rolls Series. 
' Wilkins' Concilia, vol. i. p. 647 ; stt aX&o vjxA'^wiSJi'^ PTcfuxwviXt. 
in the Appendix; also Collier, vol. u. ip. /VSV 
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pluralists of all their benefices but one, and Consti- 
tutions and Canons were promulgated which seem 
long to have been the principal rules for the Church 
in England. It was on the strength of these Conciliar 
regulations that Grosseteste sent his own Consti- 
tutions ^ through his diocese. If we are to believe 
Matthew Paris, it was in consequence of the severity 
of his efforts to carry them into effect that the Bishop's 
life was attempted by poison, from which he recovered 
with great difficulty. 

It soon became manifest that no power on earth, 
neither Papal nor regal, neither ecclesiastical nor civil, 
could induce the Bishop to institute to a benefice one 
whom he considered incompetent It was not, as is 
generally maintained, that he was opposed only to 
Papal provisions, nor was he actuated by a stupid 
national prejudice against foreigners as such ; for he 
once desired a Franciscan friar to provide six or 

1 Luard, ibid, pp. 154, seq. Among these are several which give 
great scandal to Protestant historians. Thus almost all of these writers 
draw particular attention to the prohibition of the custom of saying 
Mass with vinegar. Here we have a ludicrous instance of the mis- 
leadings of prejudice. The prohibition in question merely means that 
in those days when good wine was scarce, and perhaps expensive, and 
even the best was liable to grow sour fer more quickly than the wine 
of modem days, priests must be very careful to renew it frequently. 
This is why the same prohibition so frequently occurs in the canons of 
contemporary s3mods and episcopal Constitutions. We need not, then, 
vex our souls about the alleged enormous scandal and detriment to 
spiritual interests of invalid consecrations. In his History of the Holy 
Eucharist.^ Father Bridgett tells us (vol. i. p. 171) that although foreign 
wine could be always procured in England even from the times of the 

' Roman invasion, yet until the union of the vine-growing provinces of 
France with the English crown, it was native wine that was in general 
use. Even as far north as Derbyshire the vine was grown. Yet, he 
adds, it is probable that the native wine was rather pure than excellent. 
Sour or poor wine could be mixed with honey and spices for table 
use. Of course no mixture of this sort was allowed in altar-wine, 

^nd care is Aequently recommended in l1[ve Canoi^s >\ia.\. \\. ^VioMld not 

^ too sour. 
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iseven foreign clerks, by whose exemplary conduct 
he might benefit his diocese, even if they could not 
speak English. Thus, says Eccleston, he refused the 
nominees of the Pope and Cardinals, not because 
they were foreign and ignorant of English, but 
because they sought only temporal things.^ 

These energetic and probably somewhat intem- 
perate proceedings 2 naturally raised a storm of oppo- 
sition from the King, the barons, the clergy, and from 
his own Chapter. In the year 1239 began the famous 
quarrel between the latter and Grosseteste. Among 
other visitations of his diocese he included that of the 
Dean and Chapter. This claim was at once vehe- 
tnently opposed by that body, on the ground that it 
Tiad never been heard of before from the earliest 
times.^ They produced a document stating that when 
the see of Lincoln was founded under William Rufus, 
it was settled that any delinquent member of the 
Chapter should in the first instance, be visited and 
punished only by the Dean or the Chapter, the 
Bishop's authority being invoked, and behind the 
Bishop's, the King's, only in the eventuality of the 
delinquent member resisting the Dean or Chapter. 
This settlement, according to the document in 
question, was ratified by two Cardinal Legates who 
had received Apostolic authority for the purpose. 
Luard regards this document as a forgery, and thinks 

the Chapter must have known it to be such. Matthew 

\. 

1 Life of St, Edmund. By Dom W. Wallace, O.S.B., p. 178. 

^ Luard*s Epistles of Grosseteste, Preface, p. xlvii. 

^ The complete organization of a modern or medieval Chapter — 
the Bishop, the qtuUuor persorusy i,e,, dean, precentor, chancellor, and 
treasurer — the archdeacons and canons, &c., is not found till the 
Norman times and the twelfth century. V,^mVM^ Dictionary of CVwrx^Vtatt 
^n^i^ui/tes, vol i. p. 349 ; but see "Note M 
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Paris, however, does not make any such suggestion 
nor does the document purport to be more than a 
memorandum of certain historical facts. It does not 
purport to be the authoritative charter itself. What 
may have been the real truth about this claim cannot 
nowadays be determined. According to modern 
ecclesiastical law the Bishop's claim would be un- 
impeachable. But it was such as might have been 
over-ridden by long-established custom or formal 
Papal privil^e such as was invoked.^ 

The case excited a great deal of attention in 
the country, each diocese feeling that these pro- 
ceedings would settle the question for itself also. 
It appeared at the first as if the dispute would be 
easily settled. Otho, the Papal Legate, imagined' 
that he had only to appear before the contending 
parties, when the strife would cease. It very soon 
became evident that recourse must be had to the 
Pope. The Chapter took the initiative: appointed 
in secret an agent at the Papal Court, and issued a 
mandate to the vicars and chaplains ministering in 
the prebends and churches belonging to the Chapter, 
to refuse submission to the Bishop if he attempted 
to visit them. Eventually it was agreed between the 
disputants that application should be made to the 
Pope to commit the whole question to the Bishop- 
of Worcester, Walter de Cantilupe, and the Arch- 
deacons of Worcester and Sudbury, who were either 
to decide on the entire case without allowing any 
appeal ; or, after the cause had been sufficiently 
investigated, by a certain day to be named by the 
Pope, to submit it to him to be finally settled, each 

^ CArffmca Majorat iv. p. 155. 
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party in the meantime ceasing from exercising any 
visitatorial power. It was thought that by this 
arrangement the business was at an end, but for six 
long and weary years the life of the Bishop was 
embittered by the sad contention. At the end of 
that time, Pope Gregory IX. had died, as likewise his 
successor, Celestine IV., in the same year, 1241. 
Innocent IV. (1241 — 1254) now occupied the Papal 
Chair, To Innocent, whose residence was then at 
Lyons, whither he had been driven from Italy by the 
impiety and treachery of Frederic II,, the German 
Emperor, Grosseteste with his friend, Adam de 
Marisco, set out at the age of seventy — at which 
time, by-the-bye, we have been told^ by Canon Perry, 
that he had "ceased to look upon the Pope as 
the representative of God," and had even come to 
regard him " as the very minister of Satan ; " and by 
Dr. Creighton,* that he was driven, in spite of himself, 
into antagonism to the Papal system. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival (January 15, 
1245), Boniface of Savoy was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury in succession to St Edmund, who had 
died in 1240, the see having remained vacant for five 
years ; and Roger de Weseham, Dean of Lincoln, was 
consecrated^ Bishop of Lichfield. And here Luard* 
and Dr. Creighton find it difficult not to suspect 
unfair dealings between Grosseteste and Roger de 
Weseham. The triumph of the Bishop was com- 
plete as far as the right of visitation was concerned. 
But does it not look as if Grosseteste obtained the 

^ Life and Times of Grosseteste, By Canon Perry, p. 292. 

* See above, pp. 2, 3. 

^ Rege penitus inconsulto^ is the expression of tbi^ ^T^<d<&xv\. ^^<^\siis^&. 

* Ibid, p. \%iu 
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episcopate for Roger on the understanding that the 
latter would withdraw his claim- and that of his 
Chapter from any further contention ? There doe^ 
not, however, seem sufficient reason for this unfavour- 
able suspicion of Luard. The exact circumstances 
whereby the Bishop gained his cause cannot be 
ascertained. What we do know is that the honesty 
and straightforwardness of Grosseteste is the pro- 
minent feature of his character, and that it is only 
fair to suppose that he was true to himself all through 
the transaction. 

We must not omit to notice, in the course of these 
hostilities between Bishop and Chapter, a striking 
piece of evidence as to the intimate knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, in an age, be it remembered, one 
hundred and forty years before the production of the 
so-called^ Wickliffe's Bible. We cannot do better 
than quote Luard. Of the letter* of Grosseteste to 
his Chapter, Luard writes :' 

It is a very singular specimen of the mode of thought 
of the time. If the arguments seem weak and fanciful to 
us now, we must remember that not only are they such 
as appeared weighty to Grosseteste, but also such as he 
expected would influence his Chapter ; and thus they give 
a curious insight into the mediaeval mind, and the thorough 
familiarity with the Old Testament is perhaps only what 
we might expect; but the use of all the characters of 
Scripture and the forced, sometimes outrageous way, in 
which they are used to illustrate his argujnent, show how 
thoroughly biblical the age was.* 



^ See article in Dublin Review^ July, 1894, on the Pre-Reformation 
English Bible, by Dom Aidan Gasquet, O.S.B. 
^ Md, n. cxxvii. * Ibid. Prefece, p. xlvii. 

^ The italics are ours. 
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We will now proceed as briefly as may be with 
our history ; and, for convenience' sake, we will con- 
sider the relations of Grosseteste first with the King 
and then with the Holjj See ; by which time we shall 
be able to determine on the whole what is the true 
^estimate to be formed of our good Bishop as a 
champion of the rights of Holy Church against State 
encroachment, and as a loyal son and servant of the 
Vicar of Christ . 

In 1 241, the prebend of Thame in Lincoln Cathe- 
tdral becoming vacant, Grosseteste conferred it upon 
Simon de London, the penitentiary of the Bishop of 
Durham. The King, meanwhile, had given the pre- 
sentation to John Mansel, one of his clerks. Henry 
was relying on a Papal provision which had been 
granted to him, but it seems ^ that, on a former 
occasion, in a dispute of this nature, Grosseteste had 
obtained a privilege from the Holy See whereby he 
was empowered to disregard any subsequent Papal 
provision which did not contain a special clause 
derogating from his privilege. As there was no such 
special reference in the Papal provision pleaded by 
the King, Grosseteste at once threatened Mansel witfi 
excommunication. Mansel being, as it seems, a man 
of peace, resigned his benefice ; and the Bishop over- 
weary of royal interference, seriously contemplated 
his own resignation and exile. The King, however, 
gave way, and the affair was compromised. 

In 1242, Henry imposed severe exactions upon 
the country in order to prosecute his foolish war with 
France, then under St. Louis IX. Grosseteste veha.- 
mently exhorted, his Chapter to tnaika ^. cotwkvCs^ 

^ Matthew Paris, vol, i. p. 374. BoWs "EOilVm. 
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stand with himself against the King, who is probably- 
referred to in the purposely ambiguous language of 
his letter. 

In 1243 occurred the famous contest between the 
Bishop and the Chapter of Canterbury. Truly if 
the life of man is one of storm, that of Grosseteste 
was one of hurricane. The said Chapter during the 
. long vacancy of five years claimed metropolitical 
power, and undertook to receive appeals from the 
provinces. The validity of their claim is discussed 
in Note B. 

A clerk, whose name does not appear, sued the 
Abbot of Bardney, in Lincolnshire, for the recovery 
of a debt. The Abbot disputed the debt, upon which 
the clerk appealed to the Archdeacon, who seconded 
him in applying to Grosseteste to enforce the claim. 
The Bishop sent lay visitors to the monastery for this 
purpose, but the monks shut the door in their faces, 
and stoutly defied the Bishop's right to interfere. 
Grosseteste would certainly seem to be within his 
rights : his prudence and tact do not seem quite so 
clear. The Abbot, hearing of the claim of the Canterr 
bury Chapter, appealed to them. At this juncture 
of events the King, recognizing the validity of the 
sentence of deposition which was now pronounced 
by Grosseteste, proceeded to seize the temporalities 
of the vacant abbacy, upon which the Bishop turned 
round upon the King and threatened him with the 
fate of Ozah, who perished for touching the ark.^ 
The Canterbury monks then proceeded solemnly to 
excommunicate the Bishop with bell, book, and 
candle. This only intensified the quarrel, the censure 

•* 2 Kings vi. 7. 
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being received by Grosseteste with contempt Event-' 
ually appeal was made to Innocent IV., who had just 
been elevated to the Papacy, and Innocent directed 
the monks to withdraw their excommunication, and 
sought a peaceable adjustment of the conflicting 
claims. Grosseteste, however, complained of the 
action of the Pope in directing the Canterbury monks 
to annul their sentence. It seemed to him as if the 
Pope thereby more or less gave colour to their pre- 
posterous claim. But Innocent's object was clearly 
to shelve an examination which would have required 
long delays, and settle matters by an exercise of his 
own unquestioned superior authority. The letter of 
Grosseteste to Cardinal Otho on this occasion is note- 
worthy.^ He calls the episcopal dignity the greatest 
upon earth. The Pope himself, he says, is not more 
than a Bishop, although within the sphere of the 
episcopate he holds the very summit and the plenitude 
of power, from which plenitude the other Bishops 
receive what they possess. Here is proof positive 
that up to the age of sixty-eight Grosseteste is as 
orthodox in his faith and allegiance to the Holy See 
as can possibly be. 

In 1244 a serious disturbance between the scholars 
and the Jews arose at Oxford.^ Wood's quaint remark 
—-nescio an de usuris — probably indicates the cause. 
Grosseteste took the scholars' part, though the precise 
mode of the settlement of the affair is uncertain. 
What is certain is that the Bishop, in what he 

^ No. ex. '* Dignitas episcopalis est maxima qua Christus homo usus 
est in terris : qua nee majorem gestat apex papalis lieet in hae locum 
obtineat summi verticis et plenitudinem potestatis : de qjia. ^Ie3:vvt».4sa&& 
eeteri quod habent, recipiunt." 

^ Wood's Athena OxonUnses^ i. p. 23^, 
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did, laid the foundation of the jurisdiction of the- 
University. For we find that shortly afterwards the 
King issued a privilege to the Chancellor and Univer- 
sity, recognizing and ordaining that for the future, 

all clerical causes respecting loans given or received, or the 
taxation and letting of houses, or matters regarding food 
and clothing or any contract whatever of movable goods in 
the municipality or suburbs of Oxford should be decided in 
the Court of the Chancellor of the University, and the 
King's prohibition was not to be in force. 

Xhe year 1244 was one of perpetual friction between 
Grosseteste and the King. The interference of the 
latter with the filling up of the vacant sees of Win- 
chester and Chichester, successfully resisted by the 
Bishop, and the royal demand for subsidy likewise 
refused by the Bishop's influence, may be found 
related in Luard's Preface.^ It is impossible within 
our prescribed limits to enter into details of these 
transactions. 

The next dispute, however, between Grosseteste 
and the King deserves particular attention. In 1246 
the financial condition of the see of Canterbury was 
in a deplorable state : a great part of its debts arising^ 
out of the expenses attending the Translation of the 
relics of St Thomas in 1220. Boniface, the Arch- 
bishop, appealed to the Pope in his distress, and was 
authorized to appropriate the revenues of the first 
year of all the benefices falling vacant during the 
next seven years in the city, diocese, and province 
of Canterbury, until the sum of ten thousand marks 
should have been collected. Boniface thereupon 
applied to Grosseteste for his help in procuring the 

^ y^uf. pp, l\m, seq. 
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money, a matter of great difficulty, for the demand 
was highly resented by the King and his subjects. 
Grosseteste at first refused to help the Archbishop. 
In epistle Ixxxix.,^ in terms of the utmost respect 
and good-will, he begs to be excused from interference 
in the matter. He says that he would thereby 
offend his fellow-suffragans by acting independently 
of them, and make himself odious to his clergy, 
already overtaxed by Papal and royal exactions. 
However, shortly afterwards, perhaps in consequence 
of the King's strenuous opposition, we find Grosseteste 
acceding to the request of Boniface, upon which 
Henry was forced once more to give way through 
fear of the sturdy Bishop. 

Almost at the same time Pope Innocent himself 
was compelled to demand a subsidy. Upon this 
particular point we defer for the present any com- 
mentary. Later on will be seen an apology for the 
Holy See in this and similar appeals to the English 
purse. Once more the King was enraged beyond 
measure, and wrote to each Bishop peremptory orders 
forbidding them to levy the " tallage," ^ as it was called. 
The reply of Grosseteste to the King is memorable, 
and gives us proof positive, that at any rate six years 
before his death his loyalty to the Holy See is 
unimpaired. The great change in the Popery of the 
Bishop, as alleged by Canon Perry, is yet to be. We 
quote from the Bishop's letter : ^ 

The Bishops are bound to collect the tallage [he writes], 
for they as well as I myself are compelled by the authority 



^ Luard, p. 276. 

' Derived irom an obsolete Fiendx N90id, taillog^ 

' Letter c:dx, Luard, p. 341. 
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and precepts of the Sovereign Pontiff, whom not to obey 
" is the sin of witchcraft," in whose wish not to acquiesce 
is like the "crime of idolatry.'*^ . . . For we see our 
spiritual father and mother,^ to whom we are bound incom- 
parably more than to our parents in the flesh — by way of 
honour, obedience, and reverence and every kind of relief 
in their necessities — relegated to exile, persecuted, despoiled, 
and deprived of wherewith to be sustained accor<Ung to 
their state. 

He goes on to threaten the King with the evils 
that are sure to fall upon the kingdom, unless they 
succour the " spiritual father of all upon earth." Once 
more the King is foiled and Holy Church triumphs 
under the leadership of " Lincolniensis." 

In 1248 we find Grosseteste present in the Parlia- 
ment convened in London for the real, though not 
expressed, purpose of obtaining supplies for the 
King's impoverished condition. 

The Parliament refused to comply with the King's 
demand for the present. It would seem that for 
three or four years the royal subsidies remained in 
abeyance. In October, 1252, the King produced a 
Papal mandate, authorizing him to receive for three 
years an entire tenth of the revenues of the Church 
in England to provide for the necessities of the royal 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land under the banner of 
the Cross. According to Matthew Paris, and, as far 
as can be seen, to no other author, Grosseteste 
protested against this demand of Pope and King, 
even whilst some of the prelates were inclined to 
give way. The ground of Grosseteste's objection 
was that the exaction was excessive, and would 

1 I Kings XV. 23. 

* By these words, which occur frequeutlv m th^ Blshoij's letters* he 
means the Pope and the Roman ChuicYi. 
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become a dangerous precedent Whilst refusing 
to give credence to tJie exaggerated account of 
Paris, it is probably true that the Bishops, with 
Grosseteste as their guiding spirit, at first refused 
compliance. We see no reason why they should 
not have done so, nor what point is gained by our 
opponents in such an admission. Eventually, however, 
the Bishops met in council and offered to come to 
terms with the King. They proposed to concede the 
grant of money on condition that he would keep 
inviolate Magna Charta. Besides which he was to 
grant a charter undertaking that this exaction should 
not be used as a precedent, and that the money should 
be applied bona fide to the exact purpose for which 
it was demanded. The King swore that he would 
not submit to such slavery, whereupon the Council 
and Parliament broke up with the matter unsettled. 

In May of the next year, 1253, another Parlia- 
ment was held in which, at the instance chiefly of 
Grosseteste, the King was forced to submit to the 
terms offered him ; and once more the royal arbitrari- 
ness was kept at bay. And what does the weary 
recurrence of friction between mitre and crown prove? 
What would have been the history of the English 
people all along the line of Norman, Angevin, and 
Plantagenet Kings — sad enough as it is — without the 
benign and effective power of Holy Church to roll 
back the ever-recurring tide of arbitrary and despotic 
kinghood ? What was it that made the tyrant Tudor 
possible, but the gradual withdrawal, by the Black 
Death, Lollard fanaticism, and civil wars, of the re- 
straining power of the Catholic Church? The ^oks. 
of Jesus Christ was cast off, atvd ^is.Osx'a.wjjA Sss^ *^^ 
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yoke of Caesar. When will mankind learn the lessorr 
that a yoke of some kind they cannot escape? It 
must be either that of Christ "which is sweet," ^ or 
else that of Caesar: unless indeed it be that of Demos, 
more terrible still. 

We have no space here to narrate in detail the 
different acts of Grosseteste in the administration of 
his diocese. It will be sufficient to state that he was 
chiefly occupied in making visitations ^ with his charac- 
teristic thoroughness and severity: that in conse- 
quence he was in perpetual conflict with Chapter and 
beneficed clergyman, with abbot and prior, with monk 
and nun. Indeed, so frequent were the complaints 
about the conduct of "the terrible" Bishop, that 
Luard* is obliged to remark several times in his 
Preface that he cannot acquit him of hastiness, in- 
temperate zeal, and lack of judgment in many of his 
transactions ; whilst Matthew Paris, in support of the 
rights of monasteries, occasionally pours forth the 
vials of his wrath upon him. 

It only remains for us to give an account of the 
dealings of our good Bishop with the Holy See. 
We have reserved this part of our history to the 
conclusion of our tract, because it is of supreme 
importance, as determining mainly the estimate we 
shall have finally to make of the character and ortho- 
doxy of Robert Grosseteste. We shall confine our 
attention almost entirely to the letters of the Bishop 

1 St. Matt. xi. 30. 

^ E,g,^ of Grodstow, where the Abbess is ^&^9&di,propterculp€tssuast 
of Dunstable and Caudwell, where the Priors were likewise degraded t 
of Oxford, Lichfield, and Coventry, &c. (Luard, Preface, pp. Ixix. seq.) 
At Ramsey he inspected the dormitories, '* forcing open anything that 
was shut. " {Idtd, j). Ixxv. ) 
' ^'£'9 PP' Ixxu IxxY. See also p. idNm, 
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as the incontestable sources of evidence ; whilst, for 
reasons already stated, we discard in great measure 
the biassed and indeed fabulous narrative of Matthew 
Paris. 

First, let us see from the said letters what was 
the faith of Grosseteste from the beginning to the end 
of his life as regards the See of Rome. 

The first reference made to that See is in a letter^ 
written to William de Raleigh, treasurer of Exeter 
in the year 1236 : ix,y in the sixty-second year of 
his age, and the first of his episcopate. 

The princes of this world [writes the £ish(^] ou^t to 
know that either sword,^ the temporal as well as the spiritual, 
is the sword of Peter. But it is the Heads of the Church, 
who occupy the place and office of Peter, who of themselves 
use the spiritual sword ; it is the same Heads of the Church 
who use the material sword by the hand and ministry of 
secular princes ;. who ought to unsheath or sheath it accord- 
ing to the design and disposition of ecclesiastical chiefs. 

' In epistle xxix. of the same year Grosseteste 
writes to King Henry to say that the Pope has taken 
under his protection the Crusaders, and has com- 
manded the Archbishops and Bishops likewise to 
befriend them ; and threatens with punishment those 

1 No. xxiii. Luard, p. 76. 

^ The Bishop here uses the famous similitude of the two swords, 
as St. Anselm did before him {Comm, in Matth, c. xxvi.), and as 
Boniface VIII. did in the Bull Unam* Sanciam (1302), which has 
given such widespread offence. The first sword is the spiritual 
power, the second sword is the material power, to be drawn in support 
of the spiritual power. The spiritual sword is drawn by the Church, 
the civil sword directly by ttie State, but indirectly by the Church, 
when she calls upon the State to draw it in her interests, as she 
has the right to do. For the temporal authority, though perfectly 
distinct from it, yet must be subject to the spiritual authority; 
because the spiritual order is of its very nature superior to the 
temporal, as the soul is to the body. If it could be shown that 
the Pope anywhere asserted as his pi«og|aX\N^^ ^^cX ^"^w. ^'^^^ '^fc 
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prelates who disobey the Papal command. Therefore, 
to avoid the charge of negligence and disobedience, 
he begs the King to release from prison Richard 
Syward, the Crusader. To this letter the same date 
may be assigned. 

In letter xxxv.,^ written to Pope Gregory IX. 
(date uncertain) we find expressions of extraordinary 
devotion. ^ 

Although [he writes] from the general debt of subjection, 
by which not only the entire Christian people but the w^hole 
human race is bound, and without the payment of which no 
one can gain salvation, I also am a debtor to your most 
holy patemity : yet the special prerogative of your virtues 
and the singular refulgence of them stimulates me intensely 
and strongly urges me to show forth the plenitude of 
obedience, of reverence, honour, and fear, &c. 

At the end of the letter he asks for some bodily 
task by which he may prove his devotion. 

Epistle xlix.2 is of special value for our histofy, 
for it shows how Grosseteste thought it proper to 
act when a Papal legate proposed to supersede his 
episcopal rights. Otho, the Cardinal Legate, had 
appointed his own clerk, Atto, to the prebend at 
Lincoln, which had been previously held by War- 
minster. Grosseteste not unnaturally found this 
appointment most objectionable — first, because he 
had himself filled up the vacancy before Otho's 
letters reached him ; secondly, because of the inter- 
ference with his rights as patron of the benefice. 

temporal order, then offence might justly be taken. But nowhere has 
the- Pope done this. It should oe remembered that the claim of 
Boniface had its origin in the public law then in force. See Hergen- 
xotber's CAurch and StcUc^ vol. ii. p, 120. 'E.ik'ga^Ti^xfiXaXvQa. 
^ Luard, p. 123, * Ibid, p. iw» 
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But, in writing back, he has no thought of resisting^ 
and even acknowledges expressly that "the Pope 
and the Holy Roman Church have power freely 
to dispose of all ecclesiastical benefices." What he 
claims is only the right to protest against a use of 
this supreme power, which he says "tends to the 
destruction rather than to the edification of the 
Church." And he finishes by "asking suppliantly, 
and prostrate at the feet of your Holiness, that in 
your kindness you will revoke the appointment to 
this prebend." 

In letter Iviii., addressed to Gregory IX. (1238), 
we find the same loyalty to the Holy See, with an 
earnest request that the Pope will not suffer the light 
of the Franciscan Order to be extinguished. Another 
letter. No. Iviii., to the same Pope, is in a similar 
strain. (1238.) 

Letter cxxvii. is one of great importance. It is in 
reality a pamphlet, written in 1239, to his Chapter at 
the beginning of the quarrel which, as we have seen, 
lasted so long a time. We have already called atten- 
tion to its intensely Scriptural character. Moses, he 
writes, was advised by Jethro to appoint assistants in 
his work, but he did not thereby give up or diminish 
his power, but reserved to himself the more important 
cases.^ The same is true of prelates : and prelates 
only can deal with the whole diocese or Chapter if 
they go wrong. Further, as the prelates are to their 
Chapter and diocese, so is the Pope to the prelates. 
As is each Bishop to his diocese, so is the Pope to 
the whole Church. Special exemptions may be given 
by the Pope to rural deans, abbots, chapters, &c., but 

' Exodus xviii, 13, seq. ; Numbeis x\. 1, sfts\. 
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where an exemption has not been given, as is the 
case with the Lincoln Chapter, then that Chapter 
must be subject to the Bishop's visitation : and the 
Bishop cannot diminish his own powers, neither can 
the Pope his own. This is shown in various passages 
of Scripture,^ in which the Bishop's duty to his flock 
is laid down, and threats are quoted to neglect on 
their part. Now this duty cannot be done without 
visitation. The parish priests are vtsores, /.^., con- 
tinually resident, and eye-witnesses of their flock. 
The Bishops alone are visitatores, or itinerant and 
special shepherds of the flock. The Dean is always 
resident, and therefore is only a visor not visitator. 
The visores^ or pastors, are stimulated to zeal by the 
fact of their being visited by the Bishops. So 
St. Bernard writes,^ and many other examples of 
Holy Scripture prove.* It is impossible within our 
limits to analyze the entire letter. Enough is here 
set forth to supply complete evidence of the exalted 
ideas of Papal prerogative and his own duty of 
reverence and obedience, which pervaded the mind of 
Grosseteste up to his sixty-fifth year. 

In letters Ixxvii. to Pope Gregory, Ixxx. to 
S. de Arden, his proctor at the Roman court, and 
Ixxxi. again to the Pope (all of 1239), which were 
written during the progress of his contention with 
his Chapter, there are to be found fervid protestations 
of his utter dependence on the Pope, " whose health," 
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^ Ecclus. xxxiii. 19 — 24 ; Exodus xxix. 44 ; Jerem. xi. i — 4 ; 
St. John x. 12 ; Jerem. xxiii. 1,2; Jerem. xxiii. 2 ; Ezech. xxxiv. 
4, 16, and II, 12, 15, 17; Isaias x. 15, &c. 

* St. Bernard, De Officio Episcoparum, 35, opp. i. col. 1127. 

^ ^.^., Thepamhle of the Predial Son; ■Da'<i\A^S«snMtV^ ^dasvaxid 
're, Abel, -Abraham, &c. 
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he thus concludes, " may the most High preserve for 
me and the Church for a long time."^ 

We have now arrived at the year 1243 and the 
Pontificate of Innocent IV. (1241 — 54.) To him in 
letter cxL, Grosseteste writes fervent congratulations 
and requests for help in his sufferings with his 
Chapter. We must bear this letter in mind because 
we shall presently have occasion to compare it with 
the famous letter cxxviii. for the purpose of showing 
the difference of style between a letter of the Bishop 
to the Pope, and one to his notary. 

Letter cxviL, to Innocent IV., written in 1245, is 
of special importance. This year, be it remembered, 
is the tenth of Grosseteste's episcopate, and the 
'eighth before his death. We give the literal transla- 
tion of the greater part of this notable document. 
The inscription is as follows : 

To our most holy Father and Lord in Christy Innocent^ by 
the grace of God Supreme Pontiffs his own devoted Robert^ by 
the Divine pity the humble minister of the Church of Lincoln^ 
with most devout kisses of his blessed feet. 

After my return to England, I met our Lord the King 
retuming from the districts of W^les : and in a private con- 
versation with him, whilst, among other things, I said, as 
well as I could, certain persuasive words about obedience, 
fidelity, and devotion to your Holiness and the Holy Roman 
Church — to be shown and observed and firmly and con- 
stantly maintained, especially now, when some people are 
trying, but by the help of God in vain, to attempt some 
disturbance of the prevailing tranquillity — the King replied 
to me thus : " My Lord Bishop, those things which belong 
to the crown and our royalty we intend, as indeed we 
ought, to preserve inviolate i^ and we desire that our lord 
the Pope and the Church may help us so to do : and take 

^ Luard, p. 261. ^ See above, tiole, '^. a^l* • 
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it for certain, that, altogether and at all times, we will show 
and observe obedience, fidelity, and devotion to our lord 
the Pope, as our spiritual father, and to the holy Roman 
Church, as our mother. . . ." 

This reply of my lord the King I have thought fit to 
send to your Holiness, that it may plainly appear to you, 
what devotion the said lord bears towards you and the 
Roman Church. May the most High (Lord) of the Church 
maintain your health for many a day. 

There can be no question then, that at this period, 
which it is to be remembered is the seventieth^ year 
of the Bishop's life, his devotion to the Chair of Peter 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

In the following year, 1246, we have still more 
striking evidence of the same devotion. In letter 
cxix., Grosseteste writes to the King, to justify his 
action in the matter of the tallage imposed by the 
Pope upon the clergy. Henry is astonished that 
Grosseteste himself proposes to collect the tallage. 
Grosseteste replies thus : 

Be it known to you that we do nothing in this matter 
of ourselves, />., by our own authority, nor independently ; 
for our venerable brethren in the episcopacy are doing the 
same thing ; according to the form given to them by Master 
Martin, the nuncio of our lord the Pope : and both they 
and I are compelled by the authority of the supreme PootifF, 
whom not to obey is like the sin of witchcraft and like the 
crime of idolatry.^ It is therefore not to be wondered at 
that we, the bishops, are acting thus in the matter. But 
it would be most worthy of the utmost astonishment and 
indignation if we refused to do so much or even more. For 
we see our spiritual father and mother to whom we are bound 
incomparably more than to our parents according to the flesh, 
to render honour, obedience, reverence, and help of all kinds 



^ Luard, p, J40. ^ I Kings xv. 23. 
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in their necessities, relegated to exile, distressed by persecu- 
tions and troubles from every quarter, despoiled of their 
patrimony, and without means of their own? whereby to 
obtain proper sustenance. If then, to these our spiritual 
parents in such circumstances we do not give help, it is 
certain that we transgress the commandments of God con- 
cerning the honour due to parents, nor shall we be long- 
lived in the land.^ 

With reference to the action of Grosseteste in this 
matter, Dom Wallace writes \^ 

Men like St. Edmund and Bishop Grosseteste, unworldly 
men, with singleness of view, having at heart only the glory 
of God and salvation of souls, were prepared to make any 
sacrifice on behalf of the common father of Christendom, 
in the straits to which he was reduced.^ ... St. Edmund 
himself cheerfully paid whatever demands were made upon 
him by the Holy See without murmur or remonstrance. 

We now come to the famous letter cxxviii.,* which 
alone, as Luard remarks, has kept the memory of 
Grosseteste green in the English mind and memory. 
It is represented by Luard and almost all authors as 
written to Innocent IV. We shall see shortly that it 
was not so. The circumstances which led to its 
composition were as follows. 

Innocent IV., in a letter dated Perugia, January 
26, 1253 (nine months before the death of Grosseteste), 
ordered the Bishop to induct the Pope's nephew, 
Frederick of Lavagna, into a canonry at Lincoln, by 
provision, any exemption or privilege of the Church 
of Lincoln notwithstanding. Grosseteste peremptorily 
refused, and wrote the famous letter under considera<» 

^ Exodus XX. 12. 

• St, Edmund of Canterbury ^ p. 313. 

' What those straits were, see ibtd, p. 314. 

* Luard^ Letters 0/ Grosseteste ^ p. ivi*\ ^^"^ Burton AtvnoXs^'^* •>^"v- 
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tion, which by its outspoken defiance of the Holy- 
See plainly shows, according to Canon Perry, that 
the mind of the Bishop was radically altered in its 
allegiance to Rome. 

We will give at considerable length the contents 
of this letter. First, let us notice its title. This, as 
it stands in the pages of Luard, is not easy to 
translate.^ It is as follows: *^ Robertus Lincolniensis 
episcopus magistro Innoceniio domino PapcB salutem et 
henedictionem — Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, to Master 
Innocent, the Lord Pope, health and benediction." 
In a note^ Luard writes : This letter is usually pre- 
ceded by another commencing : 

Robert by the permission of God, bishop of Lincoln to 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury and master Innocent the 
Notary of our Lord the Pope health and benediction. 

If we turn to the Burton Annals^ we find that this 
is also the true title of the letter we are considering. 
How then are we to account for the untranslateable 
Latin title which is given above, and is always prefixed 
to this letter ? How, indeed, except that the force and 
sting of this letter would be greatly impaired, if it 
appeared as it really is, to be not a letter to the Pope 
at all, but to Innocent, the Pope's Notary ! We cannot 
but think that Luard has failed in his usual impar- 
tiality here. Dr. Creighton too, notwithstanding his 
great reputation, falls into the same mistake. It is 
indeed difficult to acquit these writers entirely of 

^ For we cannot suppose that Grosseteste addressed Innocent IV* 
as Master Innocent. 
• Luard, p. 432. 
' Rolls Series, p. 31 1. 
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want of proper care. For if we refer to the Burton 
Annals we read :^ 

In the same year (i.e, 1253) there having been given 
certain provisors by the Apostolic authority, viz,y the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (Hugo De mortuo Mari) and a certain 
Roman, by name Innocent^ to provide for a certain Roman 
youth the first vacant prebend in the cathedral Church of 
Lincoln : Robert, our lord and master, bishop of the same 
place, on the receipt of letters executory in this same 
business from the said (provisors), wrote to them in these 
words. 

Then follows the letter cxxviii. with the intro- 
•duction given in English on the preceding page of 
this tract, with the addition of the following : 

We have understood that you have received letters from 
our lord the Pope to this effect : " Innocent, Bishop, &c., 
to our beloved sons in Christ, the Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and master Innocent our secretary, dwelling for the 
present in England, health," &c. 

The letter then proceeds as we have it in Luard's 
Epistles of Grosseteste. The Burton Annals go on 
to tell us that the Archdeacon and Innocent sent at 
once the Bishop's letter to Innocent IV. It was 
not unnatural that they should do this, but there is not 
a word in the letter directing them to do it. With 
these facts before us, why do Mr. Luard, Dr.*Creighton, 
and all non-Catholic authors, style this a letter of 
Grosseteste to the Pope ? One would have thought 
that a scholar of very moderate pretensions would 
have been aware of the fact, that no suffrs^an Bishop 
would dream of sending "health and benediction'' 
to the Sovereign Pontiff, nor even to his Metropolitan 
or brother suffragans. The reader's attention has 

^ P. 311, Luard's Edit. RoUs Scncs, 
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already been drawn to the language of Grosseteste 
when really addressed to the Pope. See letters cxi. 
and cxvii.^ 

This fact, that letter cxxviii. is written to the 
Papal notary and not to the Pope, nor meant, so^ 
far as we can see, for the eye of the Pope, removes 
much of the sting of the Protestant indictment 
Father Rickaby, SJ., in Tlie Month of August, i88f,. 
pertinently remarks, that a Bishop writing to a notary 
might well enough pen words that he would not 
dream of sending to the Pope. 

And now, when we come to examine the contents 
of the letter, we shall be surprised to find that instead 
of curses it contains blessings. We venture to remark 
that nowhere does Grosseteste show livelier faith and 
allegiance to the Holy See. 

You know [he writes] that I obey the Apostolic com- 
mands with filial affection and all devotion and reverence ; 
and those things which are adverse to Apostolic commands, 
being zealous for the parental honour [of the Holy See], I 
oppose or withstand ; being bound to obedience or opposi- 
tion equally by Divine command. For Apostolic com- 
mands are not, nor can be, anything else but consonant to 
the doctrine of the Apostles and of Jesus Christ our Lord 
Himself, the Master and Lord of Apostles, whose type and 
. person our* Lord the Pope in the highest degree represents 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. For our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself says : " He that is not with Me is against Me ; " 
but against Him the most Divine sanctity of the ApostoHc 
See neither is nor can be. The tenor of the above- 
mentioned letter is not consistent with Apostolic sanctity, 
but quite the reverse.^ In the first place, in the letter, and 

* See above, p. 31. 

^ Luard justly observes that the style of this letter is scarcely equal 
to its fame. It is almost impossible to give the exact English equivalent 
of its more targid and intemperate passages. 
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in others like it spread widely abroad, the "notwithstandings" 
(non obstante) which are heaped up in such vast quantity, 
being not drawn from any necessity in observing the law of 
nature, produce a wide deluge of fickleness, audacity, and 
shameless insolence of lying and deceiving, a distrust in 
believing or giving faith to anybody, and all the vices which 
follow from those things which are innumerable, disturbing 
and confusing the purity of religion and the social inter- 
course of men. Moreover, after the sin of Lucifer, the 
same with that of Antichrist, the Son of Perdition in the 
latter times, whom. the Lord Jesus shall kill with the spirit 
of His mouth (2 Thess. ii. 8), there neither is, nor can be, 
any sort of sin so adverse and contrary to Apostolic and 
Evangelical teaching, so odious and detestable to our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, so abominable and destructive to the 
human race as to kill and destroy, by robbing them of the 
pastoral office and ministry, those souls which are to be 
vivified and saved by the office and ministry of the pastoral 
care* • • « 

He goes on to say that the sin of those who send 
such unworthy ecclesiastics is greater than that of 
those who are sent, referring of course to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and concludes as follows : 

No one who is subject to the Apostolic See, and faithful 
in immaculate and sincere obedience, and not cut off from 
the Body of Christ and the same Holy See by schism, can 
obey commands, or precepts, or attempts of any description of 
such a character as this, from whatever quarter they come, 
even if it should be from the highest order of angels, but 
must of necessity contradict and rebel against them with all 
his strength. Therefore, reverend sirs, out of the debt of 
obedience and fidelity by which I am bound to the Most 
Holy Apostolic See, as to both my parents and by the love 
of union with it in the Body of Christ, these things which 
are contained in the said letter, because they most evidently 
tend to the sin which I have mentioned, are most abomin- 
able to our Lord Jesus Christ, and most ^etxvvdQ»\is»\si'^^ 
human race, and are altogether opposed Xo VJcvfc \\0^^^^ ^ 
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the Apostolic See, and are contrary to Catholic unity, I 
filially and obediently disobey, contradict, and rebel against^ 
Nor can your wisdom institute harsh measures against me, 
because every word and action of mine in the matter is 
neither contradiction nor rebellion : but filial honour 
due by Divine command to my (spiritual) father and 
mother. 1 

Such are the salient points of this letter, upon 
which non-Catholics are wont almost entirely to rely 
. in their endeavour to prove the Protestantism of 
Grosseteste. 

It is usually stated, though solely on the authority 
of Matthew Paris, that Innocent IV. was furious on 
the receipt of this letter from the notary, burst out 
into intemperate language, and was only prevented 
by the Cardinals from at once placing Grosseteste 
under excommunication. Other writers affirm that he 
actually did so. But Luard says that he can find 
no authority for the fact ;* and we need not trouble 
ourselves about the highly-coloured story of Matthew 
Paris. Doubtless the Pope was displeased ; but he 
knew very well his man, and loved and respected 
him, and actually ordered the vehement protests 
of the Bishop to be read aloud in a consistory of 
Cardinals.^ 

Neither need we be concerned with the ordinary 
account of the Bishop's death, in which he is made 

^ Sed filialis divino mandato d^ntapatri et tncUri Jionoratio ; which 
Canon Perry translates thus : ** But the filial honour due to the Divine 
commandment as to (?) my parents." This is feebleness itself. It will 
be observed that Grosseteste throughout his letters is perpetually 
writing about his " spiritual father a»d mother," meaning thereby the 
Pope and the Roman Church. 

2 Preface to Epistles of Grosseteste, p. Ixxxi. in note, where he g^ves 
bis reason for discrediting the excommumcalvoti. 
* Lingard, vol, ii. p. 248, note. 
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to pour forth violent complaints and accusations 
against the Holy See. Canon Perry has wrought 
this episode of Grosseteste's career into high relief. 
An illustration is given of the death-bed, and five or 
six pages are devoted to the last words of the dying 
prelate. He is made by the Canon to define the sin 
of heresy, and to convict the Pope of that sin, and 
to condemn him to everlasting flames. 

The avarice, simony, usury, and cheating, the lustfulness, 
gluttony, vanity, and worldliness which reigned in the Papal 
Court were present in sad array to the thoughts of the 
Bishop. At last, worn out with his vehement protests, 
the voice and breath together ceased, the eloquent tongue 
was still, the zealous and earnest heart ceased to beat, and 
the great Bishop went to receive his reward.^ . 

Let us hope that there were not wanting other 
thoughts to the dying man, such as those of con- 
trition, and faith, and hope, wherewith to meet his 
particular judgment However, as the Canon has 
taken every word from Matthew Paris, and from him 
alone, we need not trouble ourselves to make further 
comment upon them. So, also, as regards the famous 
ghost story, according to which Robert of Lincoln 
appeared to Innocent IV., when that Pontiff was 
thinking of casting the bones of the Bishop outside 
the church ; and in which we are told that the ghost 
pummelled poor Innocent with the butt-end of his 
pastoral staff. Here, again, Paris is responsible for 
the story.^ To all of this, and such as this, 
enlightened scholarship will give but sparse credence. 

One epistle alone remains to be noticed, viz., that 

1 Perry, pp. 284 — 29a 

* For further amusing embellishments scfe IVt^VHsswwi^ Laixtw 
CArts/iam/:^y bk. x. ch. 5. ' 
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which IS numbered cxxxi. in Luard's edition. In 
this document, the Bishop is represented as calling 
upon the nobles of England, the citizens of London, 
and the whole community " to resist with arms, the 
various oppressions, provisions, impositions of the 
Apostolic See." 

Before dealing with the attitude towards the Holy 
See adopted by the writer of this letter, one would 
like to have some evidence that Grosseteste himself 
was the writer. This document is not found along 
with the other letters of Grosseteste, but comes to us 
from a wholly disconnected source. It is to be found 
in a bundle of other ancient letters in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. We have fortu- 
nately been able to secure the services of a friend 
who has recently examined the document He 
reports that it occupies but one sheet of paper, is 
thrown casually among other miscellaneous writings, 
is not in the form of a letter at all, and has a title 
which is quite unique. Every letter of Grosseteste 
(that has been published, at any rate) has the prefix 
of " Robert, by the grace of God Bishop of Lincoln," 
or of words to that effect ; this letter alone is without 
it It is styled Lincolniensis proceribus Anglice, Till 
further research, if any is possible, has established 
the authorship of Grosseteste, we need not concern 
ourselves with any serious apology for it At the 
most it is of a piece with other letters of the same 
kind, which do not affect Papal prerogative, but 
merely certain acts of Papal administration. Besides 
which, being written, according to Luard, in 1252, it 
is not the last expression of the mind and attitude of 
Grosseteste towards the Holy See*. 
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What then is our final conclusion upon the various 
controversial points which have arisen in our short 
history of Robert Grosseteste ? 

I. As to foreign holders of benefices. Whence 
the universal condemnation of these, but either from 
ignorance or bigotry? In this indictment we include 
even Luard, notwithstanding his manifest and honour- 
able attempts to avoid partiality and passion. For 
instance, on page xlviii. of his Preface, he writes 
thus: 

The same year, 1240, is remarkable for the audacious 
attempt of the Pope to attach the Roman citizens to himself 
by giving them English benefices. 

He then quotes Matthew Paris, who declares the 
number of such foreigners to be three hundred. If 
this be true, and here again Paris is our sole infor- 
mant, we do not find any author whom we have 
consulted attempt to judge the matter from the 
Pope's point of view. Nor do we find any mention 
of a Bull of Innocent IV. in which he speaks of his 
great reluctance to impose such burdens on the 
people of England, but pleads his own distress as 
compelling him so to do.^ We maintain that, in these 
<iays of enlightened historical research, we have a 
right to complain of such one-sided presentment of 
facts. The truth is, the Popes were not free in such 
matters. It must never be forgotten that the Pope is 
Supreme Head upon earth of the Catholic Church, 
that is to say, the Church gathered into one unity out 
of all nations. In this capacity he has the right, and 
sometimes the duty, to require one part of his flock 

^ Wilkms' Concilia^ vol. i. p. 700', K^mct'^ Fotdera^^^/^^*'^^* ^^' 
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to bear the burdens of another. Now, at this period,, 
the hostility of the German Emperor, the feuds of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, the consequent relaxation of 
morals and discipline, the impoverishment of Church 
endowments, the decrease in the offerings of the 
faithful — all these things had thrown upon the 
Pope's hands a multitude of starving ecclesiastics. 
Innocent IV. himself was an exile for ten years at 
Lyons, without any resources but contributions from 
the clergy. What then was he to do ? Is it wonderful 
that he should have cast his eyes upon England,. 
already a wealthy nation,^ and called upon it to help 
him in his distress ? If, beyond merely appealing, he 
also by his authority demanded, or even exacted 
relief, and used his supreme jurisdiction in the dispo- 
sition of benefices, was he not acting within his 
rights? As regards subsidies demanded from the 
nation at large, as distinguished from the clergy, it 
must be remembered that, whether we approve of it 
or not, England had been made over as a fief to the 
Holy See, by the express will of the barons, as well as 
of the clergy and King John. 

No one can justly blame the Pope for holding- 
the English nation to their compact Doubtless 
abuses arose both in the amount of the subsidies 
demanded, their mode of collection, and oftentimes 
in the number* and fitness of foreign ecclesiastics for 
tenure of English benefices. But abuses will arise,, 
and cannot be avoided ; and wherever Grosseteste 

^ That he was ignorant of the true financial condition of England is. 
clear from the Burton Annals. (Rolls Series, second edition, p. 280.) 

^ For the statement that the incomes of foreigners in 1252: 
amounted to yo,ooo marks, upon which so much stress is laid by 
^fh^estant authors, Matthew Paris alone is tftSpoii«L\i\^. 
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opposed a genuine abuse, he was perfectly right in 
what he did, as we should be to-day in similar 
circumstances. 

The Papacy [it has been well said] would not be the 
most tremendous burden upon earth, as indeed it is, if the 
Pope were divinely preserved from making a mistake in 
the conduct of his business, or committing a sin by the 
abuse of his power. Catholics are not bound to uphold 
every Papal act in history as wise, considerate, or even 
justifiable.^ 

But what is proved by resistance to an unjust 
Papal demand ? Does it mean the denial of Papal 
right to make any demand ? Does resistance to an 
unjust taxation involve the denial of the power of 
the State to impose taxes ? or is resistance to unkind 
treatment on the part of a parent the same thing as 
the denial of parental authority ? This confusion of 
thought runs through the pages of almost all non- 
Catholic historians, in particular those of Canon 
Perry, whose Life of Grosseteste is before us. He is 
simply throwing dust into the eyes of his Anglican 
readers. Let him show, if he can, one solitary 
instance where Grosseteste ever denied the Papal 
prerogative among his not infrequent acts of resistance 
to Papal administration, 

IL We do not however justify every act of 
Grosseteste in his work of reform. The fact is that, 
as Luard frequently remarks, intense zeal for souls 
was not always tempered with discretion. His was 
a rugged and somewhat imperious nature. He was 
not distinguished for over-refinement, nor would 
patience be reckoned as his predominant virtue. The 

^ TAe Month, August, 1880. 
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maxim — "things will right themselves" — is about 
the very last he would acknowledge ; and yet who 
that is versed in government does not recognize its 
wisdom in a variety of cases ?^ Contrast Grosseteste 
with his contemporary, St. Edmund of Canterbury. 
There was a mediaeval saying upon this point : Dilexit 
Dominus Edmundum in odorem benignitatiSy et dilexit 
Dominus Robertum in odorem fidelitatis — " The Lord 
hath loved Edmund for an odour of sweetness, and 
Robert for an odour of fidelity.'* St. Edmund was 
raised to the altars of the Church, and Grosseteste 
was not. May it not be that there was wanting to 
the latter that patient endurance of evils which cannot 
be remedied, that toleration of wrongs which cannot 
be redressed ; that spirit of, In Te Doniine speravi: 
non confundar in cetemum ; that absolute uncon- 
sciousness of being necessary, or, indeed, of any 
consequence to the welfare of Holy Church ; in short, 
that utter effacement of self which distinguishes the 
Saint from the holy Bishop ? 

III. As regards the excommunication of Grosse- 
teste, we have already shown that Luard denies it 
But, as Dr. Felten remarks on this point, is it not 
quite certain that Matthew Paris would be sure to 
pounce upon the fact, and turn it to his own anti- 
Papal partisanship, if it had been true? whereas 
Paris makes no mention whatever of it.^ 

Again, the Primate with two other Bishops, several 
abbots, and an immense multitude of the faithful, 

1 See this point very well put by Miss Allie^ : History of the Church 
in England, pp. 231, seq. 

^ Collier \Church History, vol. ii. p. 509) refers to the Annals of 
^ Lanercost for the excommunication, and seems to connect Matthew 
^^ans with the statement But Matthevf Paxis \»s noX ?l \«ox^ «JaQ»X.\\.. 
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assisted at Grosseteste's funeral ; and the Dean and 
Chapter of St Paul's in the year 1307, petitioned his 
canonization.^ These facts are irreconcilable with 
his excommunication. 

IV. As regards the famous letter cxxviii., we 
finally remark as follows : 

(i.) It is the very last expression of the mind of 
Grosseteste about the Holy See ; being written in the 
spring of 1253, a few months before his death, which 
fell on October 9 of that year. Luard, in his article 
upon Grosseteste in the EncyclopcBdia Britannica^ 
affirms that, " this letter expresses the utmost 
reverence for the Pope and the Roman See." We 
say rather that something more than mere reverence 
is manifested by it ; that the argument which per- 
vades the letter, is the most absolute demonstration 
of his consummate faith. He says that this proposed 
appointment by the Pope of his nephew to the 
Lincoln canonry is an unrighteous one ; therefore it 
does not come from the Apostolic See, which cannot^ 
as suchy do unrighteous acts. And considering the 
irritation of the Bishop as he penned this epistle, we 
cannot conceive or desire stronger proof of his Papal 
orthodoxy. To say then with Canon Perry that this 
letter is an evidence of the Bishop's change of mind 
and faith in Rome is about as true as that yes is no, 
or that light is darkness. But once more : fas est et 
ab haste doceri, Luard in his Preface to the Epistles 
of Grosseteste writes thus i^ 

Grosseteste has been styled one of the harbingers of the 
Reformation. ... If this implies that he had any tendency 
towards the doctrinal changes then brought about in the 

i Wilkins' Concilia^ vol. ii. p. 2^1 . "^ ^ . tan , 
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Church, or that he evidenced any idea of a separation of 
the Church of England from that of Rome, a more utterly 
mistaken statement has never been made. . . . 

To judge him by the ideas prevalent in the sixteenth 
century, or to expect to find him influenced by similar 
motives to those which were influencing men's minds then, 
is to do him great injustice : and such a view of his character 
can only arise from ignorance of the actual facts. 

(11.) The absurd blunder, by which Innocent the 
Notary is confounded with Innocent the Pope, has 
been pointed out Therefore this famous Epistle of 
Grosseteste to Innocent IV. is a myth, and must 
never do duty again among scholars. 

V. Not only l^ words or letters, but by acts all 
through his life, did Grosseteste proclaim his Papal 
allegiance. He made two painful seven-weeks' 
journeys to the Pope's presence — the second when he 
was an old man of seventy-five and over. Further, 
in his differences with the Canterbury monks, with 
his own Chapter, and with Boniface of Canterbury, 
that is to say three timeSy he appealed to Rome. He 
exhorted Henry as we have seen to fidelity to Rome ; 
he championed the Papal subsidy. If this is not to 
uphold Papal Supremacy, we are at a loss to know 
what is. 

And now, we think, that enough has been written 
to vindicate the Papal orthodoxy, from beginning to 
«nd, of our most holy, and zealous, and unmistakeably 
Catholic Bishop, Robert Grosseteste. 
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NOTE A (see p. 15). 

The controversy between Grosseteste and his Chapter is 
plainly a case of conflict between they«j commune (or General 
Law) of the Church (of which a remarkable revival took place 
in the twelfth century) and the old Norman and English 
** customs " which dated from a period before that revival. 
By the jus commune the Bishop had from earliest' times 
the right to visit his Chapter ; by the " customs " spoken 
of, certain exemptions from such visitation came to be 
attached to particular Chapters. This was due, it is supposed, 
to the fact that St. Osmund of Salisbury before his death 
:gave to his Chapter a considerable amount of autonomy 
with which the Bishop was expected not to interfere. These 
privileges became extended to the other two great secular 
Cathedrals of York and Lincoln. By degrees these powers 
of self-government, extending to the vicars and prebendaries, 
were looked upon as a body of rights, and were vaguely 
known as " customs and liberties." Indeed, we are told 
by Henry Bradshaw in his memorandum to the Liber Niger 
of Lincoln, that the chapters thus constituted had granted 
to them immunities "by Bishop after Bishop, confirmed 
too by successive Popes, until by a.d. 1250, even the 
Bishop's ordinary duty of visitation had come to be looked 
upon as an intolerable infringement of the right of the 
Chapter."^ There do not, however, seem to be any instances 
of Papal grants explicitly exempting the Chapters from 
visitation. Grosseteste stood upon the ground of the jus 
xommune^ and pqtestas episcopalis^ which no Bishop could 
diminish, or renounce, or forfeit by neglect He declares 
that the Pope could exempt anybody from visitation : 
which shows he thought that in this instance the Chapter 
oould not plead such exemption. Grosseteste was evidently 

^ Lincoln Cathedral Statutes^ p. 37, by Bradshaw and WotdswcvctJv. 
Cambridg'e University Press, 1892. 
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in the whole transaction reviving his undoubted rights, while 
the Chapter was pleading the prescriptive force of "customs 
and liberties." 



NOTE B (see p. 20). 

Before the Council of Trent, Primates or Archbishops 
had powers to suspend, inhibit, or excommunicate their 
suffragans. This was generally regarded as part of their 
ordinary jurisdiction. 

A Chapter, when the see is vacant, succeeds to the 
ordinary power of episcopal jurisdiction (with certain 
reservations), and has power to inflict censures and to 
excommunicate. In this particular case the Chapter of 
Canterbury, the see being vacant, considered that, inherit- 
ing the ordinary jurisdictional power of the late Archbishop, 
they could like him excommunicate throughout ^'^ province. 
Grosseteste contended that, whilst this principle held true 
with regard to the Archbishop's own diocese, it did not 
extend to the archiepiscopal powers over his suffragans. 
He^ distinguishes between the Archbishop as Bishop of 
his own see, and the same as Archon, or head of the 
Bishops. So far as we know, there is not any recorded 
instance of the recognition of this claim of the Canterbury 
Chapter by the Holy See, although its action in this very 
case shows that it treated it as not altogether impossible. 
Shelving, as has been explained, the controversy just then, 
the Pope preferred to use his own higher authority and 
supersede the Chapter's excommunication. 

^ Letter cxxvii., which is well worthy of attentive study. 



S. PETER'S PRIMACY AND THE 
ROYAL SUPREMACY. 

By T. W. allies, K.C.S.G.i 

What do we, as English Christians, owe to the 
Chair of Peter ? We owe it everything. 

If it is '* the root and womb of the Catholic 
Church " in general, how much more to us in 
particular ! 

When Augustine, the Monk, came into England 
with his band of Missionaries, did he come of him- 
self, or was he sent? Who gave him mission? 
Who gave him spiritual jurisdiction ? Who em- 
.powered him to be Primate over England, and to 
create other Bishops ? A power is wanted for all 
this. Whence did he get it? 

Not from the Kentish king, for he was not yet 
gathered into the fold of Christ himself; how could 
he send ? 

And had he been a sheep of the fold, how could 
he give mission to a shepherd ? 

Nor, again, was he monarch of England. How 

1 [These two chapters form the concluding sections of the 
author's Treatise on The See of S. Peter. It is thought that 
in this separate form they may be suitable for distribution at the 
present time, and may also serve to direct attention to the work of 
which they form a part.] 
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could he assign all England for a spiritual pro- 
vince ? 

Augustine derived his mission from S. Peter's 
Chair. 

Augustine derived his power to create other 
Bishops, and to assign them dioceses, from S. 
Peter's Chair. 

Augustine derived authority over them, when so 
created, from S. Peter's Chair. 

Augustine's successors retained the authority 
which he had held by commission from S. Peter's 
Chair. 

That English Church arose, parcelling out the 
island, and irrigating every plot of it with the life- 
giving water of the Gospel. 

The fountain-head was in S. Peter's Chair. 

As a living member, it made part of a living 
Body ; and as that Body was ruled and maintained 
by a head, so was the member. 

The head was S. Peter, living also in his successors. 

What part had the civil power in all this ? 

It allowed the spiritual power to act ; it added to 
its actions civil authority and privileges ; it con- 
firmed, by the sanction of temporal laws, those 
assignations of spiritual subjects which the spiritual 
power had made. 

But it never made these by and of itself; it never 
claimed to sejid labourers into the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

It preserved and maintained the civil jurisdiction 
in these mixed causes when it came into contact 
with the spiritual ; but it never claimed to originate 
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this spiritual jurisdiction itself, or to be supreme 
judge, ox judge at all, in matters of faith.^ 

Augustine, the Bishop, had one domain ; Ethel - 
bert, the King, had another. He was Augustine's 
spiritual child, and temporal lord. 

For more than nine hundred years this relation- 
ship continued ; and as it is founded in first 
principles of the Christian Faith, the only marvel 
is, that it can be needful to set it forth, as if it were 
doubted by any. 

But at least the whole ancient Church of Eng- 
land was built on it. 

Leaving his days of prayer and peace, S. Augus- 
tine went forth from that monastery on the Roman 
hill, visited and loved by how many English pilgrims, 
for how many hundred years ! He was sent, as yet 
a priest only, with mission from the Prince of the 
Apostles, that when the shadow of Peter passed 
over them, the slaves might become sons, and the 
Angli Angeli. 

These were the words of S. Gregory: "To Augus- 
tine your ruler, whom we make your Abbot, be in 
all things humbly obedient, knowing that whatever 
you fulfil by his admonition will in all things profit 
your souls. The Almighty God protect you with 
His grace, and grant me to see the fruit of your 
labour in the eternal country. Since if I cannot 
labour with you, I may be found with you in the 
joy of your reward, for I wish to labour with you. 
God preserve you safe, most beloved sons." ^ 

^ See this learnedly proved in the late pamphlet of Archdeacon 
Manning The Appellate Jurisdiction of the Crown, ^tsi» 
^S. Greg^f Ep,y vi. 51. 
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At the command of S. Gregory, Augustine after- 
wards receives consecration as Bishop from Virgi- 
lius the Primate of Aries. And this alone would 
prove how completely distinct is the question of 
jurisdiction from that of order. Virgilius had no 
authority whatever to send Augustine into England, 
but at the command of his spiritual superior he 
could confer upon him those powers which spring 
from consecration, for the exercise of which S. 
Gregory alone gave him mission. To this Bishop 
Virgilius S. Gregory had before granted " the pall," 
that is, authority to represent himself over all the 
Bishops of Gaul. ** Because," he says, " it is plain 
to all whence the Holy Faith came forth, in the 
regions of Gaul, when your Brotherhood asks afresh 
for the ancient custom of the Apostolic See, what 
does it, but as a good child, recur to the bosom of 
its mother?" "And so we grant your Brother- 
hood to represent ourself in the Churches which are 
in the kingdom of our most excellent son Chil- 
debert, according to ancient custom, which has 
God for its author." ^ 

And so the same power which gave the Bishop of 
Aries authority over all the Bishops of France, com- 
mitted England and its future Bishops to Augustine. 

Thus, in another letter, S. Gregory empowers 
Augustine to constitute two provinces, his own, and 
that of York, each with its Bishops ; and he adds 
to him personally, " Let your Fraternity have all 
the Bishops of Britain subject to you, by authority 
of our Lord God.'* ^ 

^ S. Greg., Ep., lib. v. 53. '^ E^ ., Y\\i. ^\, ^v 
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In answer to a question of S. Augustine, he says, 
in another place : " We give you no authority over 
the Bishops of Gaul ; but we commit to your Frater- 
nity the care of all British Bishops." ^ 

Thus the Anglican hierarchy sprung up under S. 
Gregory's hand : her Primacies were instituted by 
him, and maintained by him. Every successor of 
S. Augustine received afresh from every successor 
of Gregory the continuance of the original mission 
and jurisdiction. 

Thus Boniface V. writes to Justus, the fourth 
Archbishop, A.D. 622 : "Moreover we send to your 
Fraternity the pall, granting also to you to celebrate 
the ordination of Bishops^ when need requires."'^ 

Pope Honorius sends, at the request of King 
Edwin, palls to the two Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, with permission that when one dies the 
survivor should consecrate another. ** He may fill 
up his place with another Bishop by this our 
authority, which, as well out of regard to your 
affection as on account of the great space between 
us, we are induced to conceded ^ 

The same Pope writes to the Archbishop Hono- 
rius, A.D. 626 : 

" You ask that the authority of your See should be 
confirmed by the privilege of our authority. There- 
fore, according to the old custom which your Church 
has kept from the times of Augustine, your pre- 
decessor, of holy memory, by the authority of 
blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, we grant to 

1 E/>., lib. xi. 64. 2 Mansi, torn. x. 550. 
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you, Honorius, and to your successors for ever, 
the Primacy of all the Churches of Britain. There- 
fore we have ordered all the Churches and regions 
of England to be subjected to your jurisdiction^ and 
in the City of Canterbury let the Metropolitical 
place and honour of the Archiepiscopate, and the 
head of all the Churches of the English people, be 
kept for the future/'^ And he prays that God 
would confirm with perpetual stability the Arch- 
bishop, ''following the rule of your Mastey and 
Head^ S. Gregory." 

So in the year 657 Pope Vitalian writes to our 
Archbishop Theodore : 

" We learn your desire for the confirmation of 
the diocese subject to you, because in all things you 
desire to shine by our privilege of Apostolical 
authority. Wherefore we have thought good at 
present to commend to your most wise Holiness all 
the Churches in the island of Britain, But now, 
by the authority of blessed Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, to whom power was given by our Lord 
to bind and to loose in Heaven and in earth, we, 
however unworthy, holding the place of that same 
blessed Peter, who bears the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven, grant to you, Theodore, and your suc- 
cessors, all that from old time was allowed, for 
ever to retain unimpaired, in that your Metro- 
political See, in the City of Canterbury.'* ^ 

Yet these powers might be withdrawn or changed 
b\' him who gave them ; for we find, in the year 

^ Mansi, torn. x. 5S0, 583. -Ibid.^ torn. xi. 24. 
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795, Kenulph, King of Mercia, writing to solicit 
Pope Leo III. to restore to Canterbury that part 
of its province which his predecessor Hadrian, at 
the request of King Offa, had erected into an 
Archiepiscopal province for Lichfield. And this 
prayer is granted by the Pope. At the same 
time all the Bishops of England petition the Pope 
that the favour of one Archbishop consecrating the 
successor of the other, which had been interrupted 
by the troubles of the times, might be restored ; 
and that the pall might be granted without going to 
Rome for it. ^ 

At a Council held at Rome in 680, Pope Agatho 
had ordered that each Archbishop in England, 
" who for the time is honoured with the pall by 
this Apostolic See," ^ may promote and ordain the 
Bishops subject to him. In the same Council, 
Wilfred is restored to the See of York. 

In the year 1072, a contest arose by reason of 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, denying the Primacy 
of Canterbury over his See. A Council was held 
in Winton, by order of Pope Alexander, to 
terminate this, and Archbishop Lanfranc com- 
municates to the Pope the result, that clear proof 
of his Primacy over all England had. been adduced. 
** As the greatest strength and foundation of the 
whole cause," he says, ** there were produced 
the grants and writings of your predecessors, 
Gregory, Boniface, Honorius, Vitalian, Sergius, 
Gregory, and the last Leo, which from time to time, 

^ Mansi, xiii. 960, 989. ^ Ibid.^ torn, xi, 180- lSv 
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from various causes, were given or transmitted 
to the Prelates of the Church of Canterbury and 
the Kings of England." ^ 

As the Archbishop's Primacy extended over all 
England, and comprehended the ordaining of 
Bishops and celebrating of Councils, to prove that 
it was granted to him and maintained by the 
authority of the Pope, is to prove that mission and 
jurisdiction to govern the whole Church of England 
proceeded perpetually from S. Peter's Chair. 

Thus, whoever might nominate and whoever 
might elect Bishops, the power which constituted 
a particular person to govern a particular diocese 
was derived mediately or immediately from the 
See of Peter : that is, this See was the perpetual 
fountain-head of mission and spiritual jurisdiction. 
The Primacies which it had created, it likewise main- 
tained ; and that which was originally a com- 
munication of S. Peter's authority (for from him 
alone it comes that one Bishop is superior to 
another), would subsist throughout by union with 
S. Peter. 

He who is the source of spiritual jurisdiction is 
necessarily the Supreme Judge of doctrine. 

But that which the See of Peter was, ages before 
the very foundation of the See of Canterbury, 
in the wJiole Churchy it seems hardly necessary to 
prove, that it was always in a province of the Church. 
Could any province of the Church determine a 
point concerning the faith by and of itself, the 

^ Mansi, xx. 23. 
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least evil to which that must lead would be the 
dismemberment of that province from the rest of 
the Body. For what can insure unity of faith 
without submission to a common head ? This even 
our Lord did not attempt, even in a body of twelve. 
How can there possibly exist "one Episcopate, 
of which a part is held by each without division of 
the whole," unless there be one law for that whole 
Episcopate, maintained by one authority within 
it : as the very Saint who sets forth this idea of 
the Episcopate observes, '' Unity is preserved in 
the source " ? 

But, as a matter of fact, for more than nine 
hundred years the See of S. Peter was in this 
nation the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge, and 
matters of faith could be carried before it, as the 
court of appeal in last resource. 

And, as a matter of fact, for nine hundred and 
sixty years sixty-nine Archbishops sat in the seat 
of S. Augustine at Canterbury, by the authority 
of him who sent S. Augustine. 

But by whose authority did the seventieth sit? 
who gave to Dr. Parker not his orders, not his 
episcopal character, but mission^ to execute the 
powers which belong to that character in the 
determinate See of Canterbury, and authority to 
execute the powers of a Primate in the province 
of Canterbury ? 

To this no answer can be given but one — Queen 
Elizabeth gave, or at least attempted to give, that 
mission and that authority. 

Let us simply state historica\ ?3lc\s. 
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Queen Elizabeth at her accession found the 
ancient relation, which for nine hundred and sixty 
years had subsisted between the See of S. Peter 
and the Church of England, restored by the act 
of her sister, after its disturbance by her father and 
brother. This relation consisted mainly in two 
points — that the Pope instituted all Bishops, and 
was the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge. 

Queen Elizabeth caused an Act of Parliament 
to be passed, depriving the Pope of these two 
powers. And this Act was passed in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Episcopate, the Convocation, 
and the two Universities. 

But she did not stop there. Who was to possess 
these two powers? Somewhere they must be. 
She coveted them for her Crown: she took and 
annexed them to that Crown. 

She made herself Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge 
by causing the appeals, which had ever been made 
from the Court of the Archbishop to the Pope, to 
be made to the Crown. More need not be said 
on this head, as all the Courts of the kingdom have 
just affirmed this power to exist in the Crown ; and 
as her Majesty, in exercise of her authority as 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge, has just reversed the 
sentence of the Archbishop's Court, and decreed 
that the Clergy of the Church have it wholly at 
their option to preach and teach that infants are 
regenerated by God in Holy Baptism, or that such 
a doctrine is **a soul-destroying heresy:" nay, as 
the perfection of liberty, the same clergyman can 
now at the font, in the words of the Ba9tismal 
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Service, declare his belief in the former doctrine, 
and in the pulpit proceed to enforce the latter ! 

She took to herself, likewise, the power of insti- 
tuting Bishops, which is of originating mission and 
jurisdiction ; for every Bishop of the Anglican 
Church has been from that time instituted by order 
and commission from the Crown, and by that alone. 
Now it has been well said, that ** Sovereigns who 
covet spiritual authority have never dared to seize 
it upon the altar with their own hands : they know 
well that in this there is an absurdity even greater 
than the sacrilege. Incapable as they are of being 
directly recognised as the source and regulators of 
religion, they seek to make themselves its masters 
by the intermediacy of some sacerdotal body en- 
slaved to their wishes : and there. Pontiffs without 
mission, usurpers of the truth itself ; they dole out to 
their people the measure of it which they think 
sufficient to check revolt ; they make of the Blood 
of Jesus Christ an instrument of moral servitude and 
of political schemes, until the day when they are 
taught by terrible catastrophes that the greatest 
crime which sovereignty can commit against itself 
and against society is the meddling touch which 
profanes religion." ^ 

Dr. Parker was instituted by four Bishops with- 
out a diocese, who had no power whatever of their 
own to give mission to the See of Canterbury : they 
professed to act under Queen Elizabeth's com- 
mission. 

^ Le Pere Lacordaire. 
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But to show how the fountain of this mission 
and spiritual jurisdiction was made to reside in the 
Crown, we need only refer to the law which enacted, 
that in case an Archbishop should refuse within a 
certain time to institute a Bishop at the command 
of the Crown — a case which in three hundred years 
has never occurred, though Dr. Hoadley and Dr. 
Hampden have been among the persons instituted — 
the Crown might issue a commission to any other 
Bishops of the province to institute, thus overruling 
the special authority of the Archbishop as Arch- 
bishop. 

Moreover, the letters patent of every Colonial 
Bishop declare in the most express words that 
Episcopal jurisdiction to govern such and such a 
diocese, which the letters patent erect, is granted 
by the Crown. 

And not only does the Crown grant this juris- 
diction, but it can recall it after it has been once 
granted. 

Take the latest exercise of this power.i 

" The Queen has been pleased, by letters patent 
under the great seal of the United Kingdom, to 
reconstitute the Bishopric of Quebec, and to direct 
that the same shall comprise the district of Quebec, 
Three Rivers, and Gaspe only, and be called the 
Bishopric of Quebec : and Her Majesty has been 
pleased to name and appoint the Right Rev. Father 
in God, George Jehoshaphat Mountain, Doctor of 
Divinity, heretofore Bishop of Montreal^ to be Bishop 

^ London Gazette. 
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of the said See of Quebec, Her Majesty has also 
been pleased to constitute so much of the ancient 
diocese of Quebec as comprises the district of Mon- 
treal to be a Bishop's See and Diocese, to be called 
the Bishopric of Montreal, and to name and appoint 
the Rev. Francis Fulford, Doctor of Divinity, to be 
ordained and consecrated Bishop of the said See of 
Montreal." 1 

All that the Archbishop has to do in such a 
matter is to give Episcopal consecration to a person 
so designated, on pain of having his goods confis- 
cated, and his person imprisoned : but he does not 
give the diocese or the mission. 

Her Majesty likewise — in the exercise of Papal 
authority — has created sundry Metropolitans, as of 
Calcutta, to whom she has subjected all India ; and 
Sydney, to whom she has subjected not only 
Australia, but Van Diemen's Land and New 
Zealand. 

^ Since this was written, a judgment of the Privy Council, ac- 
cepted and ratified by the Crown, in the case of Dr. Colenso, has 
decided that the grant of spiritual jurisdiction from the Crown to 
Bishops in colonies which possess a parliamentary constitution 
is invalid in law. They become, therefore. Bishops without 
dioceses. It is stated in the papers that Dr. Selwyn and the other 
Anglican Bishops in New Zealand have in consequence petitioned 
the Queen to be allowed to return their letters-patent, which pro- 
fessed to give them jurisdiction. The papers do not state whence 
Dr. Selwyn and his brethren propose to get it for the future. It 
would seem as if the question of spiritual jurisdiction were not at 
all considered in the Anglican Church ; yet absolution given by a 
true priest without jurisdiction is invalid ; and this fact alone, 
without going into the question whether her priests are true 
priests and her Bishops true Bishops, annuls all absolutions in 
the Church of England. 
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Now here let me observe two things. 

First, that the power to nominate for election,^; or 
to elect one to be a Bishop, is quite distinct from 
the power to institute or confirm, which latter is the 
deliverance of the spiritual power of government. 
The former privileges may be and are exercised by 
the civil power ; but the latter authority must be 
derived from a spiritual source. 

Secondly, the civil power may, if it so choose, 
give the sanction of civil law to the assignations of 
dioceses made by the spiritual power ; and attach 
a certain civil validity to the spiritual acts of 
Bishops instituted by spiritual power. But here 
the case is quite different. The diocese is made 
and erected, divided and altered, solely by the civil 
power. The spiritual jurisdiction actually possessed 
by a Bishop over his flock is taken away, as 
concerns a part of that flock, and conferred 
upon another. The Bishop is purely passive 
under this. And so particular Bishops, already 
supposed to be under the See of Canterbury, are 
without permission of that See subjected to an inter- 
mediate Metropolitan. 

Now the whole principle of the Anglican Refor- 
mation consists in these two things, — that the civil 
power is made the origin of Mission and Spiritual 
Jurisdiction, and the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge. 
Those who ask for these things to be altered ask 
that the Reformation would be pleased to undo all 
that it did amiss, and so restore itself to Catholic 
Unity. Would that they may be heard ! — but there 
are few signs of it. 
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And the whole of what I have written in the 
preceding five sections shows that the Papal author - 
ity consists in exactly these two points. And thus 
it was that Queen Elizabeth took and transferred the 
Papal Supremacy to herself. And thus it is that 
authority to administer the Sacraments of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in this or that place or district, the keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven, the power to bind and 
loose, are pretended to be given by an earthly 
Sovereign. Can there be found in the history of 
eighteen hundred years a heresy more directly anti- 
christian than this ? It strikes at the very heart of 
the Church of God. 

From the beginning the crime of being a creature 
and a slave of the State has been alleged against 
the Anglican Establishment. Is this charge true ? 
and, if so, in what does it consist ? 

It is not because a communion is established; 
because its Bishops are nominated by the Crown 
and sit in Parliament ; because their acts have a 
civil validity ; because its Clergy are civil officers, 
— that it can be justly called a creature or a slave 
of the State. All this may be innocently, may be 
rightly, may be most happily. But a communion 
is the creature and the slave of the civil power when 
the origin of its mission and spiritual jurisdiction, 
and the supreme judgment upon its doctrine, are 
vested in the civil power. 

But to return to Queen Elizabeth. Armed with 
this civil law, which extinguished the supreme 
jurisdiction of S. Peter's See, and its institution of 
Bishops, and transferred botVv \.Vv^?»^ ^ovn^x^ \5^ "^^ 
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Crown, imposing an oath for their maintenance, 
she ordered this oath to be administered to the 
existing Bishops. The Primacy was vacant, and 
sixteen members of the Episcopate alone survived. 
Of th.QSQ, fifteen refused to sever that link between 
their Sees and the See of Rome, which had subsisted 
for nine hundred and sixty years, from the very 
foundation of the Church ; refused beside to ac- 
knowledge the transference of the two above-named 
spiritual powers to the Crown. In virtue of that 
law they were deposed. 

One Bishop, Kitchen of Llandaff, had the heart 
to accept these conditions, and continued on in his 
See, surrendering to courtiers the greater part of its 
endowments. 

But even he took no part in the confirmation or 
consecration of the new Primate. 

And so the ancient Episcopate, which derived its 
succession from S. Augustine, and its mission from 
S. Peter, became extinct in banishment, in captivity, 
and in duress. The Episcopate which for well-nigh 
a thousand years had formed, and civilised, and 
blessed England in a thousand ways, and by which 
it was a member of the great Christian Body, was 
swept away. 

And a new Episcopate, deriving its mission from 
Queen Elizabeth, and perpetually dependent for its 
jurisdiction on the Crown of England, and owning 
in that Crown its Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge, 
arose. This is its origin, this the principle on 
which it is built, the subjection of the spiritual 
power to the civil in spiritual things, in faith, and 
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in discipline. Humanam conati sunt facere Eccle- 
siam. They attempted, and they have succeeded. 
For myself, now that after long years of pain and 
distress, of thought, of inquiry, and of prayer, since 
by the mercy of God the light has broken upon me, 
let me say as much as this, — for not to say it would 
be to conceal the strongest conviction, neither 
formed in a hurry, nor reached without great suffer- 
ing, — let those who can put their trust in such a 
Church and such an Episcopate, those who can 
feel their souls safe in such a system, work in it, 
think for it, write for it, pray for it, and trust their 
souls to it. But the duty which I owe to Almighty 
God, and the regard which I have for my salvation, 
compel me to declare my belief, by word and act, 
that it is an imposture^ all the more dangerous to 
the souls of men, to the affectionate, to the 
obedient, to those who believe that there is '* one 
Body and one Spirit," because it pretends to be a 
member of the Catholic Body, with which it has 
broken the essential relation, and to possess spiritual 
powers which it has indeed forfeited. 
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THE EFFECTS OF S. PETER'S PRIMACY AND OF 
THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 

The Primacy which our Lord set up for ever in 
His Church in the person of S. Peter and his suc- 
cessors was so set up to maintain unity of faith and 
communion. 

That Primacy was finally abolished in the Angli- 
can Establishment by Queen Elizabeth, and two of 
the chief powers belonging to it attached to her 
throne, powers which cannot be separated; — that is, 
to be the Source of Spiritual Jurisdiction, and the 
Supreme Judge of doctrine. Have the two effects 
intended by the Primacy of divine institution, — 
unity of faith and of communion, — followed in the 
system set up under the Royal Supremacy of 
human institution ? 

Has the Anglican Church one faith? Has she 
communion with the Church Catholic throughout 
the world ? 

As to faith, the revelation of our Lord has been 
of late well divided into three great branches, which 
indeed are sufficiently indicated by the arrangement 
of the Apostles' Creed, viz.^ the docttvtve of the 
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Holy Trinity ; the doctrine of the Incarnation ; 
the doctrine of the Church. 

It was this latter which was assaulted at the time 
the Anglican Reformation was set up ; and of 
course to this latter we must mainly look to see the 
unity of the New Church. Has the Anglican com- 
munion any one consistent faith concerning the 
Catholic Church, and the sacramental system, 
which is in fact the applying of the Incarnation to 
the mystical Body of Christ and the souls which 
belong to it ? Who will venture to say that it has, 
as a whole? I speak not of this or that party, 
Evangelical, Latitudinarian, or High Church, or the 
Oxford movement, within it ; but does the Angli- 
can Church, as a whole, deliver to men any belief 
as to where the Catholic Church at this moment is ; 
whether the Roman is part of it or not ; whether the 
Greek is part of it or not ; whether Presbyterianism 
in Scotland is a branch of it or not ; whether it is 
infallible or not ; whether, if General Councils may 
err, the whole Church may err, and teach falsehood 
for God*s truth ? Each individual in the Anglican 
Church will have his own answer, or none, upon 
these questions. Yet all repeat : " I believe one 
Holy Catholic Church.'' How can they believe 
what they do not know anything about ? 

Or again, as to the benefits of Holy Baptism ; 
are not the two great sections of the Establishment 
at daggers drawn about these — full of misconcep- 
tions even as to their own meaning ? 

Or only conceive that a late trial had turned 
upon the nature of the Holy Ewdvaxvs.^.^ \\^s.\K^A 
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of Baptism. The mind revolts at the thought of 
the blasphemies which would have been uttered, 
and the unbelief in that holy mystery which would 
have been shown.^ 

Now, not to mention the effects conveyed by 
Confirmation, and Orders, and Sacramental Ab- 
solution, there is not a rural deanery in England 
whose members could meet together without all 
or either of the above questions being an apple of 
discord, if flung among them. 

But there is one point which runs right into the 
heart of him who is charged with the care of souls, 
and day by day leaves its sting there. The 
Anglican Church abolished at the Reformation that 
discipline of penance which existed all over the 
world. What has she substituted for it? Are her 
children to sin and sin on, for months and years 
together, and restore themselves when they please 
to the communion of the Church ? sin on, to the 
very bed of death, in trust upon God's indulgence ? 
Or what living bond of connection is there between 
the pastor and his flock in health ? How can he 
ever come to close quarters with the secret sins of 
the individual conscience? How to deal with sins 

1 Since this was written, a trial respecting the Anglican doctrine 
of the Eucharist was about to take place ; but the maintainer of 
a sort of Real Presence pleaded that the time limited by the Act 
for trial had elapsed, and was very glad to escape from a decision 
by aid of this technical objection. Truly a heroic position for one 
who fancied that he was asserting a doctrine which is indeed the 
dearest privilege of the true Church, but which it seems he was 
content to hold as his individual opinion, denied by as many as 
list ofministcTS and laymen in the AngVlcan CVvv!liq.Vv. 
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committed after Baptism is a question of the 
utmost daily moment to the clergy. How is it 
ruled for them in Anglicanism ? 

They have each to teach souls the way to 
Heaven ; to teach young children, as well as to 
remind adults, of the privileges and duties of 
baptised persons ; and how to be restored if they 
sin. They have all to attend death-beds, and 
sinners laden with guilt : are they to hear their 
confessions, or tell them to confess to God alone? 
to give them absolution, or to instruct them that 
God alone forgives sins, and not by His ministers ? 

These several parties will answer these questions 
in different ways. In the meantime the sinner 
dies ! 

Do Anglican Bishops authorise auricular con- 
fession, or no ? or, if they are asked the question, 
put it off" with an ambiguity ? ^ 

Is the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
taught or not by the Anglican Church, or is it " an 
open question " ? A Bishop lately denied it in 
strong terms, preaching on a solemn public occasion 
at S. Paul's Cathedral, I think before the great 
Missionary power of the Church ; the consequence 
was, that he was not asked to print his sermon. 

Yet one would think this doctrine of some im- 
portance to the being of a Church. 

Is it not universally felt that the Prayer-book 
looks one way, and the Articles another? The 
remains of the Catholic spirit in the former consort 

^ These are facts which have come to the wi\\&\*% V3^s>w\fcA!^. 
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ill with the flagrant virus of the Reformation in the 
latter. It is a great contest which is to interpret 
the other : but the Privy Council seems to have 
turned the scale in favour of the Articles. 

Thus it appears that the whole body of doctrine 
which was attacked at the Reformation remains in 
the Anglican system in a state of uttermost con- 
fusion. All that it has of good is that which it de- 
rived unaltered from the Roman Church : where it 
attempted to change, it set up nobody knows what, 
but something so indefinite, so ambiguous, so 
chameleon-like, in a word, so dishonest, that Evan- 
gelical and Anglo-Catholic claim it each for them- 
selves. That is, a compromise was made of the 
whole sacramental system : and a royal decree now 
comes forth that the clergy may teach contra- 
dictories about it. 

And is this indeed God's truth? — did our Lord 
set up a Church for this, that men might be tossed 
about with every wind of doctrine ? But I go no 
further in a subject on which one might write a 
volume. I only wish to show the necessary result 
of a fatal principle. 

And as to unity of communion with the rest of 
the Church, what has the Royal Supremacy done ? 
— not merely severed it, as a fact, but made it 
impossible. 

Other communions are unhappily schismatical, 

as being de facto disjoined from the Head : but 

they are not built upon, and do not consecrate, the 

schismatical principle. Greeks or Armenians might 

once more accept S. Peter*s Ptlmacy to-nvorrow. 
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The very Monophysites have the hierarchical 
principle in perfection, and still look up to S. 
Mark's chair, even in its degradation, as the centre 
of unity ; and they may one day remember that S. 
Mark was sent by S. Peter. But Anglicanism is 
founded on the very principle of denying S. Peter's 
Primacy, a principle of isolation and severance, 
which terminates the unity of the Church with each 
individual Bishop, or rather makes all alike subject, 
as Bishops, to the civil power. Were this carried 
out, there would be as many Christianities as there 
are Christian nations. But enough of divisions 
which sadden the inmost heart, and lead .it to the 
conclusion that there is no Church upon Earth ; 
for this every consistent Anglican must believe. 

Is he not told that the Roman Church, the 
Greek Church, and the Anglican, which neither 
teach one creed, nor are united in one government, 
make up yet one Church ; that is, spiritual bodies, 
which excommunicate each other, make up that 
*'one Body and one Spirit," which has "one Lord 
and one Faith"? When the individual conscience 
asks : What am 1 to believe as a ^natter of divine 
faith, on points where these authorities disagree, 
what answer can be given ? Accordingly, the result, 
to every thinking mind, of Anglicanism is, that 
there is at present no divine teacher upon Earth 
at all, whom we are bound to believe and obey. 
That is flaked infidelity. Let me entreat those to 
consider this, who seem to have made up their 
minds to substitute what they call *' loyalty "to ^ 

the Anglican Church for tnainteuauce oj tVve ^ 



k 
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Catholic Faith, in whose name they once said great 
things. 

Now turn to the other side. 

Has the Divine Primacy effected the purpose 
for which it was instituted? Has it maintained 
unity of faith and of communion ? 

As to faith, go where you will, and within the 
bosom of that communion which is built on the 
rock of S. Peter's Chair, you will find no variance 
of belief on that threefold cord of doctrine men- 
tioned above. Neither Clergy nor Laity differ 
as to the doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Church, nor as to all the 
consequences derived from them. The Parish Priest 
pursues his daily task in no doubt as to the in- 
struction of the young, the recovery of the wander- 
ing, the consolation of the dying. Councils of 
Bishops meet in all directions, and send the result 
of their consultations and prayers to the common 
Shepherd of all, without contest, without variation 
of belief, from one end of the earth to the other. 
The Host comes forth in procession, and every 
heart is lifted up to the Author of Salvation, every 
head bowed in worship ; one solemn feeling of the 
Real Presence fills a great church, and inspires 
its congregation. Moreover, Saints live and grow 
on it ; societies of men and women are inspired 
by it unto all the labours of self-denying charity. 

Take as symbols within the one communion the 
bare table and the deserted shrine ; but comfort, 
respectability, order, the powers of the world that 
Is, 
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Within the other, a people hushed in adoration, 
a cloud of incense, and the Present God ; but 
poverty, continence, religious communities, the 
powers of the world to come. 

Within the one, among the Clergy themselves, dis- 
putes, divisions, indifferences, disbelief of all dogma. 

Within the other, a system, acknowledged by all 
the faithful, encompassing and supporting them 
from the cradle to the grave. 

And as to communion, throughout all regions 
of the world, how far more justly now than when S. 
Augustine wrote, may the Catholic say : '* I am 
held in the Catholic Church by the consent of 
nations and of races, by authority begun in miracles, 
nurtured in hope, attaining its growth in charity, 
established in antiquity : I am held by the succession 
of Bishops down to the present Episcopate from the 
very See of Peter the Apostle, to whom the Lord, 
after His resurrection, intrusted His sheep to be fed. 
Lastly, I am held by the very name of Catholic, 
which, not without reason, among so many heresies, 
that Church alone has to such a degree taken 
possession of, that, though all heretics wish to be 
called Catholics, yet, if any stranger ask : Where 
is the Catholic Church? no heretic will dare to 
show you his own Church." 

Would not this seem to be a prophecy uttered 
fourteen hundred years ago ? and yet as true is what 
follows : 

" Those, therefore, so many and so great most 
dear bonds of the Christian name with reason hold 
a bcJiever in the Catholic CVvwxc!cv^^n^^\^^'<^^^^^^ 
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the slowness of our natural ability or the demerit of 
our life,. the truth should not as yet have shown 
itself most fully revealed. But amongst j/^//, where 
there is none of these things to invite and hold me, 
the promise of the truth alone makes a great noise ; 
and indeed if this be so plain that it cannot be 
doubted, it is to be preferred to all those things by 
which I am held in the Catholic Church : but if it 
is only promised and not shown, no one shall move 
me from that faith which binds my spirit by folds 
so many and so strong to the Christian religion." 

And now I have given the Scriptural authority 
for S. Peter's Primacy, carried on in his successors ; 

Where is the Scriptural authority for the Primacy 
of Queen Victoria ? 

I have given the Patristic authority, and that of 
Councils, for S. Peter's Primacy ; 

What Fathers and what Councils acknowledge a 
temporal supremacy of the State over the faith and 
discipline of the Church ? 

Let them be produced ; let us compare the one 
with the other. 

Is there little in Holy Scripture for S. Peter's 
Primacy ? How much is there for the Apostolate 
and Episcopate itself? But the words of God are 
few, only they create and they maintain. Set the 
weight of the world on those words which He ad- 
dressed to Peter, and they will bear it. 

But for the Royal Supremacy you have nothing 
to bring from Scripture ; not one word, unless you 
like, ''Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things tVvat ^.te Gofis»r 
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And as for tradition, King Henry and Queen 
Elizabeth set themselves against the current of 
fifteen hundred years ; they tore up what had 
been the root of their own Church for well-nigh 
a thousand. They severed themselves from S. 
Peter's See, and they sowed throughout their realm 
divisions never-ending, — spiritual severance, isola- 
tion, and indifference ; they destroyed that religious 
unity which, of all others, is the most precious in- 
heritance of a land. This they were allowed to 
do, and yet at this moment more Bishops, and well- 
nigh as many people, subject to S. Peter, own 
their temporal sovereignty, as compose that com- 
munion which acknowledges their spiritual supre- 
macy, which is itself rent to pieces, and has the 
denial even of the doctrine of Baptism imposed on 
it by that supremacy ! It was a fearful vision of 
schism and of heresy which the poet saw : 

" A rundlet that hath lost 
Its middle or side stave, gapes not so wide 
As one I mark'd, torn from the chin throughout 
Down to the hinder passage, 'twixt the legs 
Dangling his entrails hung, the midriff lay 
Open to view, and wretched ventricle." 

— Dante, He 11^ c. xxviii. 

Am I to believe that this hideous phantom is the 
teacher sent to me by Almighty God ? Is this the 
dispenser of His Sacraments ? the pillar and ground 
of the truth ? 

Whither, then, shall I turn, but to thee, O 
Glorious Roman Church, to whom God has <^m^xs.^ 
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in its fulness, the double gift of ruling and of teach- 
ing ? Thine alone are the keys of Peter, and the 
sharp sword of Paul. On thee alone, with their 
blood, have they poured out their whole doctrine. 
Too late have I found thee, who shouldst have 
fostered my childhood, and set thy gentle and awful 
seal on my youth ; who shouldst have brought me 
up in the serene regions of truth, apart from doubt 
and the long agony of uncertain years. Yet before 
I understood thee, I could admire ; before I ac- 
knowledged thy claims, I could see that undaunted 
spirit which would resign everything save the 
inheritance of Christ ; that superhuman wisdom, by 
the gift of which, while " earthly states have had 
single conquerors or legislators, a Charlemagne here, 
a Philip Auguste there ; in Rome alone the spiritual 
ruler has dwelt for ages, smiting the waters of the 
flood again and again with the mantle of Elijah, 
and making himself a path through them on the 
dry land." ^ But now I see that the God of Elijah 
is with thee. O too long sought, and too late found, 
yet be it given me to pass under thy protection the 
short remains of this troubled life, to wander no 
more from the fold, but to find the Chair of the 
Chief Shepherd to be indeed '* the shadow of a 
Great Rock in a weary land " ! 

^ Chtirch of England cleared from Schism, p. 394. 
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The firelight glanced and danced over the furniture, 
playing strange games with the rich old carvings. 
Quaint shadows fell across the floor, and the corners 
became caves of darkness in the general dusk. Out- 
side, the roar of the city sounded dim and distant, as 
Cecil Carey drew near the blaze with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. This room had an irresistible effect upon those 
who came therein. Its old-world elegancies and up- 
to-date comforts seemed to say: " My mistress and I 
are one ; come, tell us your troubles." 

Here, then, in that happy evening hour when the 
half light makes everything uncertain, talk will drift 
into conjecture, and even the most reserved find them- 
selves telling of aims and dreams and impossible 
ambitions, of youthful hopes and middle-age regrets. 
There was about the room none of the rubbish the 
average woman calls artistic; but there was dignity, 
and over all a soothing sense of calm. 

But its mistress could not be called an average 
woman, as she sits by the fire with this boy friend, 
chatting as she only knows how of people and things. 
There is no malice in her talk, as with clear, swift 
touches she suggests the motives of others, and now 
and again come the flash of the eye and quaint 
humour her friends love; so well. She has a stately 
presence, and a bright, joyous face surmounted by white 
No. 23. 
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hair. An incongruous figure certainly, with those frosts 
of age upon her head, that dew of youth in her eyes. 
A woman people turned to look at, and having seen, 
would like to see again. For behind that bright smile 
there lies a background of strength, of iron will, a some- 
thing that tells of good deeds done, of the peace that 
the world does not give. She is full of kindliness and 
fascination, a rare combination which attracts young and 
old, the dull and the bright. ;What has she done.f^ 
asks the casual observer. How she has fought ! exclaims 
the more sympathetic. 

They are great chums these two, the boy at the 
beginning of life, the woman in her middle age. She 
has heard his confidences, and often she has trembled 
for him, for he is weak and clever, and Ella Bainton 
knows to what depths such a man may fall. His was 
not the genius that soars above defects, that commands 
the appreciation of the carping, and forces the right- 
eous to smile with the sinner they would shun. He was 
just a bright, promising, boy plunged into the rapids of 
university life, with nothing to guide him but his self- 
respect. His home was the average prosperous home. 
Christian in outward observance, but eminently un- 
Christ-like in thought and action — a happy worldly 
home where care and sorrow had not entered, and 
success and the good opinion of men constituted the 
one thing needful. 

Her love for Cecil was founded on his likeness to her 
brother, for whom she had given up the best days of 
her youth ; and into the sister's heart had crept the 
thought that the knowledge of those years of strain 
and endeavour might now bear fruit in this man ; that 
perhaps they would not be completely wasted after all. 
Some day she would tell him Fred's story, and the 
thought of his failure might strengthen another weak 
one to triumph. 

But the time had come. Cecil was speaking of a 
friend who had ** gone wrong." 
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" Then it came out, and he had to fly." 

** And then ? " asked the woman. 

** No one knows, and no one cares." 

" Ah, that is the trouble ! * no one cares.' No one 
thinks of the years before him, and the horror of it all. 
How do you know how much he was to blame } What 
was his home, or his training } Very little of the fear 
of God, and a great deal of ambition, and only self- 
respect as his safeguard." She spoke with heat, and the 
boy looked at her in amaze. 

** You don't think that a fellow is going on the rocks 
just because he isn't a psalm-singer } " 

** Not a psalm-singer, perhaps, for that seems to mean 
hypocrisy. But that fear of God which is the beginning 
of wisdom is necessary to the weak to keep them straight. 
And to the strong to take them to Heaven," she added 
after a pause. 

A sweet, serious look came into her face as she 
turned to the boy and said : *' You know my brother 
went wrong." 

** Yes, I know," said Cecil in a hushed tone. ** I am 
sorry, I forgot that when I spoke of Temple " 

**The brother with whom I lived abroad." 

*' Not really 1 " cried the lad. " Did it happen 
while you were with him } " 

** No, before — that was why I went to him. I was 
so fond of him, so proud of him, and I felt so remorse- 
ful that when we were boy and girl together I had not 
always understood — no one had understood — and he 
grew up in the wild luxuriant growth of genius, untended, 
unpruned. He had money and brains but no ballast, 
and our one idea was success." She sighed and her 
listener looked interested. 

** Please go on," he said, ** if it does not hurt you 
too much." 

** I can jemember the day so well, the bright sunshine 
and the joyousness of everything. Mildred and I were 
coming from the Park, and near home Fred passed in a 
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hansom. He did not see us, but his face was dreadful: 
an awful hunted look, the terror of a wild animal. 
Something had happened, and we hurried home in 
silence. He left England that night. We did not see 
him again, but mother spoke of the colonies, of foreign 
travel and the advantage of making your own invest- 
ments, and I think it lulled her anguish to think that 
she had imposed upon her friends. I brooded over his 
future. I pictured the long, hopeless days, when work 
would not come, when despair makes men devils. I saw 
starvation before him, for he had no money then. His 
passage was paid and no more. He and I had had 
much in common in the old days, and we had each 
reached a turning point in our lives. He took the 
road to unbelief and excess ; and to me was revealed 
the glory of the saints, and I longed for an opportunity 
to prove the faith that was in me. One day a thought 
came to me. It dazzled me. I would go to him. I 
wrote and told him so. I heard of a respectable woman 
who was going to join her husband, so I made friends 
with her and decided to go in the same ship." 

** I wonder your parents allowed you to go. It was 
an awful risk," said Cecil. 

"They did everything they could to prevent me. 
But I went. They were both dead when I returned," 
she added simply. She held up her hand to the fire 
and played absently as if with rings. It was an uncon- 
scious movement, for she had almost forgotten the jewels 
that helped to pay for that journey. 

** When I was gone, mother talked more than ever 
about travel and her two absent ones, and sent me 
boxes of finery which I seldom wore, and long letters of 
loving though tfulness. Her gratitude to me was very 
touching." 

"By Jove! you were plucky," cried the boy ; and 
there was silence for a while. She rarely spoke of 
herself, this strong, sweet woman ; and now Cecil was 
learning the cause of the white hairs, and the secret of 
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that power which made her a pillar of strength to all 
her friends. 

** Things must have been awfully rough out there for 
a lady. One always imagines diggers and desperadoes 
as much the same thing." 

** Yes, it was rough. I saw something of life from 
behind the scenes,, the scaffolding, the pulleys, and the 
wrong side of things. The passions and the laughter 
and the tears were all on the surface, and there was no 
dissembling of love and hate. The shams of civilization 
and the pride of life are unknown where aristocrats 
stand side by side with the people in the strife for gain, 
where the bread is kneaded by a lady's delicate hand 
and the only carriage folk are felons." 

" But the men. How did they treat you } Were 
they never — " 

"Never," she said quickly. ** Cecil, they were most 
of them rough, all more or less desperate with a free- 
dom from restraint in a lawless land, but those men 
showed me a respectful deference which would do 
honour to the courtliest gentleman in Europe. Your 
sex reverences a true woman wherever she is. They 
were sorry for me at first, for Fred found me rather in 
the way. But he was always so grateful when he was 
not drunk," She said this last haltingly, with evident 
shame, but she would leave no part of the story untpld. 
** Often when I sought him at night they would leave 
the bar at sight of me." 

She did not say that when she wandered in that search 
some merry maker would leave his companions to help 
her, and more than once a kindly word had stayed thJe 
uplifted glass, and the earnest, hopeful look in the girl's 
face sent many a roisterer home to his bed with thoughts 
of self-conquest.. 

**But he was not always drunk," she said, seeing a 
hard look come over her companion's face. ** Only at 
first, and Mrs. Brown was always there to help. After 
a little he began to take a pleasure in me. There were 
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so few ladies, and we were thought so much of. He 
tried hard to reform, and I soon made friends, and I 
tried to keep him out of mischief. Then I gave parties 
nearly every night. Such parties I No one was asked, 
and every one came. Mrs. Brown swept up our little 
sitting room, and food was to be found in abundance 
in the kitchen. We never drank anything but tea; I 
was afraid of anything stronger, and they understood. 
It was wonderful how they always understood. There 
was never room for all the visitors, but they took it in 
turn to stand round the open windows. Fred was 
very proud of me then. I wore the pretty things 
mother sent me, and I sang — they said it reminded 
them of *home' — Home, Sweet Home, The Last Rose of 
Summer, Ye Banks and Braes, The Minstrel Boy, and 
Annie Laurie. Madame Patti, with the thunders of 
Albert Hall applause in her ears, might have envied me 
the rapt audience in shirt sleeves and moleskins. I 
have seen the big tears trickle down bearded faces and 
splash upon brown hands, and none felt shame at the 
lump in the throat which made their voices husky. I 
could do anything with them at such a time. The 
landlord of * The Bloody Hand ' told me that my songs 
cost him half his custom, but he said *God bless you 1* 
under his breath, and I knew he did not mind. When 
they were in luck they sent me presents, potatoes — a 
great luxury — and groceries, and things, and we seWom 
sat down to a meal without a visitor, generally some 
* poor devil down on his luck.' " 

** That's what makes you so jolly to us youngsters," 
cried Cecil. 

"Some of them were shy about coming too often, and 
then Mrs. Brown would find some excuse. * Wouldn't 
he come and drive a nail in for the lady.'^ She's 
tidying up the little room.' And the bright prints from 
the Christmas papers took so long to place to my 
satisfaction that dinner invariably surprised us in the 
middle. I did not like taking their gifts at first, and 
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yet I was afraid of offending them by a refusal ; until 
oi>e day a woman said, * Take their presents when they 
are in luck, and then when they are hard up give them 
a bit of a meal sometimes. They won't feel so bad 
about taking it from^ you if it's turn and turn about.' 
After that I had no more scruples. Some of the days 
were ^ad enough when Fred fell into one of his despon- 
ding fits. He would do no work, but sat in a corner 
moping, with a several months old English paper on his 
knee. It seemed to recall the past that he had lost. 
Then the craving for drink would come into his face, 
and it was not easy to be bright and brave at those 
limes. But they knew that mail day was a dreary one 
for me, and my reception would be more brilliant than 
usual that night, and the wits were sure to be at their 
best." 

** What an angel you were ! Didn't the whole crowd 
want to marry you ? " 

"Not all, but most of them. The butcher, for 
instance, was ready to throw over the little housemaid 
at home, if I would only say the word ; and the bar- 



man — " 



*'0, Isayl" 

** He was a gentleman," she continued. ** But I always 
told them there was some one else, and only a few 
Asuspected that I meant Fred." : 

** What was the end of it all ? " said Cecil. 

*' A very sad one," she answered. **Just as he was 
beginning to get on, there was an accident and he was 
killed. I stayed on for a time, because I was so miser- 
able, and I dreaded the return to England and the old 
society ways. When I left, the settlement turned out 
en masse and accompanied the coach. On the top of a 
hill we said good-bye. We shook hands again and 
again, and they patted me on the back, because they 
did not know what they were doing ; and one gentle, 
delicate boy, quite unfit to battle with adversity, threw 
his arms about me and sobbed. They watched as long 
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as we were in sight, so the other passengers told me. 
I could not see, for I was blinded with tears. When \ve 
came to the coast, Steve, the coach-driver, came on 
board the vessel, to see that I was all right, he said, and 
to bring them the last news of me up yonder ; and 
many were the small comforts the honest fellow stowed 
away in my cabin. The captain told me after, that he 
had had an interview with him, and the son of Neptune 
was warned if anything happened to me on the voyage 
the whole settlement would come down and beat him to 
a jelly. * If all your friends are like him, they'd do it 
too ! ' he added with a laugh." 

At this moment a high, affected voice was heard : 
** Where are you, Ella } I can see nothing in this 
darkness. There is a man in the library, such a vulgar 
creature, all covered with diamonds, who says he knows 
you. An awful person I He actually apologized for 
not having brought his wife. She has gone down to 
her mother, it appears. I am thankful ; she is worse 
than he, I'm sure. The wives always are." 

Ella was accustomed to her sister's little ways, so she 
waited with a smile. 

'*0h, I forgot." said the dainty little lady. '* He 
says his name is Merrivale." 

** You don't say so ! " cried Ella, and turning to Cecil, 
she said in a whisper: "The butcher! What Ji* 
fortunate thing he has come to-night, Mildred. He 
can stay and dine. * You are going to your father-in- 
law's, so you won't be bored by him, and Cecil will help 
me to entertain him." 

The idea of an unexpected guest in that well-appoint- 
ed house was so startling that Mildred exclaimed aloud. 
No one heard her, however, for Cecil and Ella had 
disappeared, and a stronger cry than hers would have 
been drowtied in the hearty tones that greeted the 
opening of a door below : "It is just a treat for sore 
eyes to see you again ! " 



6ene0ius, Come&ian an& flDart^r* 

By Madder Browne. 



One bright spring morning, in the year a.d. 303, the 
streets of Rome were filled with an excited throng. 
Here and there stood eager groups discussing some 
news of an evidently pleasing and unexpected nature ; 
while others might be seen hurrying, with faces scared 
and averted, to seek shelter and protection in their 
homes. That morning Diocletian had published an 
edict which heralded in a fresh persecution of the 
Christians. The vivaria were to be filled with wild 
beasts, and the adherents of the hated sect were once 
more to be hunted and dragged from their hiding places,, 
to feast the Roman holiday-makers with the blood they 
were only too proud to shed for the name of their 
Lord. 

While the new edict was being eagerly discussed in 
the streets by the people who were already enjoying in 
anticipation the festivals promised them by the Emperor, 
somewhat apart from the Forum under the shelter of 
the Aventine Hill, a young girl of rare beauty stood on 
the balcony of one of the most sumptuous houses in 
Rome, lost in reverie. The far off murmur of the 
excited multitude hardly reached her ear or interfered 
with her thought. . She had stood there already for 
some time when a sound of footsteps in the pinacotheca 
caused her to turn her head. A slave was in the act of 
crossing the court. 

Claudia beckoned, and asked him what he sought. 
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The slave, making a deep reverence, replied : " The 
lord Murena and the poet Fulvius crave audience with 
the lady Claudia." 

She made a sign of assent and, soon after the slave 
had withdrawn, the two Romans entered, bringing with 
them the celebrated actor Genesius who had just arrived. 

This renowned comedian enjoyed the marked favour 
of the Emperor Diocletian, and had followed him to 
Rome for the purpose of celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of the day of Maximian Hercules' associa- 
tion with the imperial crown. Numbers of fetes given 
to the people had borne witness to the good will of the 
twin Augustan emperors, who, while on the throne had 
given many tokens of mutual affection. 

Genesius had announced his intention of playing, or 
rather of improvising, at these festas one of those 
comedies in which the freedom of the dialogue lends 
itself to satire, and wherein the misdeeds of the great, 
the injustice of the powerful, and the absurdities of the 
effeminate can be represented with a realism and truth 
of which Aristophanes himself might have been proud. 

The visitors had come to pay their homage to her 
whom they called, for her beauty, the Queen of Rome ; 
and to inquire if the fatigues of the preceding day had 
not over- wearied her. 

**By no means," replied Claudia, *'but I love not 
sights such as I witnessed in the arena yesterday, and I 
have made up my mind never to give any more such, 
because they excite the evil passions of the common 
people." 

" It seems, however," said Fulvius, **that our divine 
Emperor is going to take upon himself the task of 
•catering for the pleasures of his subjects ; for he has 
published a new edict against the Christians, and has 
given orders for the vivaria to be filled." 

" So I have heard," interrupted Claudia, ** but hast 
thou no fresh news of interest } " 

** Indeed we have," said Genesius, ** our inspired and 
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'ever delightful poet Fulvius has completed his latest 
poem." 

"His latest poem! Why, Fulvius,*' turning towards 
the poet, ** how is it thou hast given us no hint of this ? " 

** And the subject of it is beyond all praise," continued 
Genesius. 

** And what is it ? " demanded she ; 

" Rhea Sylvia." 

'' It is indeed a beautiful theme," said Claudia, look- 
ing at Fulvius, '' but is it not a somewhat strange one ?" 

Genesius, with an amused smile, went on ; *' I was 
much tempted to learn by heart some of the most 
remarkable passages and declaim them in the theatre 
before the Emperor, only — well, Fulvius had a fit of 
modesty, so instead of reciting the works of others, I 
must find a subject for myself." 

'* What ! have you not already settled on a subject for 
5^our comedy ? " 

** Not altogether," replied Genesius, **and I want to 
ask advice from you my friends, for a poet and a woman, 
together, are better than all the critics in Rome. First 
of all, I do not want to have any wearisome, conven- 
tional characters in my comedy — no miserly father, no 
wicked heroine, no prodigal son. But as of course it 
must touch upon the events and vices of the day, I am 
turning over in my mind something that has been 
suggested by the Emperor's last edict." 

**The edict against the Christians.^" interrupted 
Fulvius. 

** Yes," answered Genesius. 

"Poor creatures; they will be destroyed at last," 
added Claudia in a softened voice. 

** V<B victisr' laughed Fulvius. 

" Explaining the habits and customs of the abomin- 
able sect ? " suggested Murena. 

** Do not use the word 'abominable,'" said Genesius 
in a grave voice, "for the word is not a true one. I 
have studied the question deeply, and have found 
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among them impossibilities and absurdities in abun- 
dance, but nothing more. And thou," turning towards 
Fulvius, **wouldst find in them a subject for a lovely 
poem, a poem, it is true, of humble life, but very 
charming, for one of their legends tells of a Maiden- 
Mother with a little Child in her arms, a lowly stable 
giving shelter to a God, and, side by side with them, 
slaves, their worshippers, who become god-like in 
their endurance ; and there are ceremonies and rites 
practised by the Christians which are full of deep mys- 
tery and high philosophy." 

** Does no blood flow in their sacrifices ? " asked 
Claudia. 

** No, except such as the fury of the lion sheds in 
the arena. This they count as a most honoured fate." 
** And thou knowest their rites — their customs .^" 
** Yes — thanks to the peace they have enjoyed during 
these last few years, I have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing their religion an object of study ; and in order to 
represent them with greater truth, I shall have before 
long the honour of showing you all the ceremony of 
Baptism, with many other curious practices which are 
yet unknown to the public ? " 

** And when will this representation take place ?" 
** In a few days, I hope." 

** Then," said Claudia, ** we shall all be there to learn- 
and to applaud." 

Murena looked up with a meaning glance, ** And 
Galerius too," he said, ** next to Diocletian .? " 

**Yes," said Genesius bitterly, **I make fun of the 
Christians, but he murders them. Galerius is a wild 
beast, he kills, not to punish, but purely for the love of 
killing. He will be, I am sure, the cause of Diocletian's 
downfall." 

** And his own punishment/' added Claudia. 
New-comers now interrupted the conversation which 
was becoming, not only grave, but dangerous, for had 
one of Galerius' spies overheard the talk of Claudia 
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and her friends, doubtless before the night an order 
for their imprisonment would have come, and surprised 
them in the midst of their lives devoted to luxury and 
pleasure. 

The games given in the Circus always drew large 
crowds of spectators, but on this occasion when they 
were graced by the presence of the Emperors and the 
Caesars, the multitude which thronged the theatre was 
greater. Already, long before the hour indicated, the 
building was invaded by the impatient people. Along 
the roads, through the streets, under the Arch of 
Triumph, pranced and curvetted the well groomed 
horses of the Patricians; there, the four-wheeled 
pilenta, covered with garlands, and escorted by slaves, 
were to be seen bearing rapidly onwards the proud 
beauties of that imperial city, where Messalina and 
Agrippina so scornfully asserted and exploited the title 
of woman. 

There, also passed in hot haste the carpentum of 
the Vestals with its royal blazonry, the chariot of the 
Fiamens drawn by white horses and preceded by a 
iictor who cleared the way with his dread fasces. The 
trampling of fidgety horses, the cries of drivers and 
people resounded on all sides. It seemed as if a 
living sea was surging onwards to the portals of the 
theatre. 

The Circus was built in a perfect semi-circle ; round 
the sides were arranged, tier above tier, a series of steps 
or seats, high enough for comfort, having at every seventh 
tier, a step larger and broader than the others, which 
served as a pathway and was called a prcBcentio, 
The whole house, as we should say in modern talk, was 
filled with a clamorous crowd ; not a single seat was 
unoccupied, while above all the stamping of feet and 
the noise made by new-comers trying in vain to find 
room where there was none, could be heard on all sides 
impatient calls for the arrival of the Emperor and the 
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princes. At length the curtain which covered the 
private entrance was seen to move and the imperial 
party made their appearance, their arrival being greeted 
by deafenimg cries and acclamations. Galerius placed 
himself immediately behind the two Emperors, and the 
shouts of the people gradually died away in the antici- 
pation of the spectacle which was about to begin. 

Meanwhile behind the curtain there was almost as 
much confusion and noise as in the auditorium, for the 
actors had no dressing-rooms and were standing about 
the stage, putting the last touches to their costumes. 
Some were arranging the draping of their tunics, others 
struggling with a refractory buskin, and a few complain- 
ing bitterly of their masks (which all Roman actors 
then wore) being so thickly lined that their voice 
could hardly be heard. Fulvius, as poet and friend of 
Genesius, had accompanied him on to the stage and 
was helping him to dress. 

Genesius himself was pale and nervous ; he seemed 
to have lost for the moment all his energy and brilliancy. 
That wonderful spirit of sympathetic action, which had 
so often drawn forth thunders of applause and which 
made him the idol of the populace, seemed gone out of 
him. He appeared possessed by a feeling of ap- 
proaching failure, a feeling that no longer was he 
the great actor, but some one else. Spiritless and 
weak, for a moment he felt half inclined to plead ill- 
ness and throw up his part. 

Fulvius noticed the growing pallor of his friend, and 
placing his hand on his shoulder, said : — 

** Genesius, my friend, thou seemest nervous and ill 
at ease. What hath come to thee ? hath an evil dream 
clouded thy brain ? Thou art usually so full of conta- 
gious fun that thou even darest to mock Diocletian to- 
his face without fear of punishment." 

" What is the matter ? " replied Genesius, **I have 
had no evil dream. My brain is clear, and I feel fully 
able to do justice to my subject. But I have a presenti- 
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ment that my destiny is fulfilling itself. Something, I 
know not what, tells me I am about to tread the stage for 
the last time. It may be that Death is awaiting me this 
very night, and, if it be so, if the dread angel come in 
the midst of my triumph, I will bid him welcome. For 
methinks if the soldier ought to die on the field of 
battle, a comedian can wish for no better lot than to 
meet his fate before the public who applaud him/' 

** What a strange presentiment ! " said Fulvius. 
** But the Gods grant it may not come to pass. Thou 
wilt delight us yet for many a year." 

** Yes, it is a strange feeling, such as I have never 
before experienced ; and stranger, inasmuch as it brings 
no sadness in its train. But the moment has come for 
me to appear," and Genesius pressed the hand of 
Fulvius, adding with a smile, ** Moriiurus ie salutat^ 

Fulvius went to take his place in the body of the 
theatre by the side of Claudia, and a moment after the 
curtain rose. 

The attentive audience saw the actor standing mag- 
nificently dressed. As soon as the accustomed 
salutations had been made, the prologue was begun, 
and at the end of it was announced that the actor was 
about to parody some of the curious ceremonies and 
rites of the Christian worship. At these words the 
people broke into loud applause, while the curtain fell 
for a moment, to mark the distinction between the 
prologue and the play proper. 

When the curtain again rose, the stage represented 
a chamber draped with black cloth, and in the midst 
Genesius, seeming to be in great agony, was seen re- 
clining on a bed. Around him stood various friends 
and servants. One of them was bending over the 
couch gazing into his face, as if to read there the cause 
of his pain. 

** O friends," said Genesius in feigned agony, " I 
suffer, I suffer cruelly." 

*• What is it that hurts thee ? Where is it that the 
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pain attacks thee ? Wouldst thou that we offer a sacri- 
fice to iEsculapius for thy recovery ? *' 

" Alas ! " said Genesius, " Hygeia, ^Esculapius and 
Serapis together would be powerless to assuage this 
terrible suffering ; *' and he fell back fainting, into the 
arms of his friends. 

** Speak," cried they, " speak 1 is there naught that 
can give thee ease from this pain, or find thee some 
relief ? " 

The frame of Genesius seemed convulsed with agony, 
and with sighs and groans he gasped : 

** There is one thing only, — ^that can — give relief — 
only— one thing — that can quench the burning fires — 
within me — only one thing— Baptism !" 

At this the entire audience broke into roars of laugh- 
ter, for the Emperor himself had given the signal to 
applaud. 

The friends of Genesius fetched a long white robe, 
and with many grimaces and ridiculous attitudes, pro- 
ceeded to clothe him in it. 

One then brought water and poured it into a brazen 
basin, another got a huge scroll covered with symbols 
and mystic characters, while the rest half carried 
Genesius towards a marble vase which was also filled 
with clean water. 

The audience, who had never before beheld anything 
like this, kept their eyes steadfastly fixed on the actor. 
Never had the comedian found a subject so fascinating 
for them, and while jewels and golden collars fell heaped 
upon the stage, the applause, hitherto somewhat re- 
strained by the presence of the Emperor, changed into 
subdued murmurings, which were even more flattering 
than the previous tumult. 

When Genesius had been led to the front of the stage, 
one of the attendant priests took the water in the basin 
and poured it over the sufferer's head, pronouncing at the 
same time the mysterious words which the Christians 
made use of when a convert was received into the glory 
of Baptism. 
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No sound broke the stillness which seized hold of 
that vast building whilst Genesius leaned forward to 
receive the water and inclined his body in a mock 
reverence. No voice, no movement told the breathless 
interest with which the mighty crowd followed the 
action of the play. But still, there remained Genesius 
with head bowed and hands crossed before his breast. 
Amidst a profound silence every eye was turned upon 
him, following his slightest movement, when suddenly, 
with a wild sobbing voice, bounding erect, his arms 
stretched out towards heaven, he tore off his mask : 

" Christianus sum .'" he cried, " I am a Christian, I am 
a Christian ! " Loud and continuous was the applause. 
Diocletian himself clapped his hands, and even the 
sombre Galerius gave a mark of approbation. 

Genesius stood for a moment there i^iotionless clothed 
in his white robes, his face now illumined with a 
heavenly splendour that seemed to shine forth from his 
very soul. Then he advanced nearer towards the people 
and said in a voice broken with emotion : 

** People of Rome ! behold, I am a Christian ! " 

His wrapt gaze and the majesty of his pose only pro- 
duced another round of that thunderous applause of 
which he had been so proud. At this fresh access of 
popular favour, his face suddenly became deadly pale, his 
arms gradually dropped, his hands were clasped together, 
while he sank on his knees to the ground. 

So he remained, his eyes still lifted towards heaven, 
his whole attitude at once full of dignity and humility. 

** By the Gods above,** cried Claudia turning towards 
Fulvius, *'this is no comedy that he is playing now." 

**Thou art right, lady, *tis his life." 

At this moment the emotion which possessed the 
being of the actor culminated. A glory that belonged 
not to this earth transfigured him : the ovation, which 
was accompanied by a rain of flowers and garlands, 
seemed only to pain and hurt him. 

Presently he rose calm and radiant, and advancing 
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slowly, even to the extreme edge of the stage, he spoke 
in a voice which though low, thrilled and vibrated 
through every corner of the vast theatre. 

** O Emperor, and ye who are here present, soldiers^ 
philosophers and senators, men and women, hearken to 
what I am about to say." 

A silence, deep and solemn, now reigned throughout 
the building, and all ears were strained to catch every 
syllable which fell from Genesius. 

** Hitherto, never have I heard the word Chrisiiati 
without horror and disgust. Even those of my friends 
who professed that religion I have hated. I learned 
these mysteries and rites for no purpose but to make a 
mockery of them, and a spectacle for your amusement." 

He was interrupted by a cry of " Glory toithe Gods of 
the Empire !" and some added, " Health to Augustus and 
Galerius Caesar!" but this interruption instead of troub- 
ling Genesius appeared only to give him more courage. 
He continued : 

** But, O strange, O wonderful marvel ! no sooner had 
the water of this pretended baptism touched my brow, 
no sooner had I answered that I really believed in the 
truth of what I was making but a mockery of, than I 
saw descending before me a countless throng of heavenly 
spirits who were clothed in shining robes of dazzling 
splendour, and shone with a flood of celestial light. 
No mortal tongue could tell their number, or describe 
their surpassing loveliness. One held a scroll from 
which others read all the crimes and sins I had com- 
mitted since my childhood ; sins, which I thought had 
been buried for ever in the darkness of the past. Even 
my guilty hopes and fears were written there — and as they 
read in passionless voices, the endless record of my sin- 
ful life, shame and horror seized upon me and over- 
whelmed me. In agony of soul I cried to God, to the 
God of the Christians I had mocked, that He would 
complete the work He had so wonderfully begun. 
• ** Hardly were the words of prayer framed upon my 
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lips, when one of the angelic host, as if reading my in* 
most thought turned upon me a face beaming with 
divine compassion and love, and taking the scroll in his 
hand plunged it in the baptismal water at my side. 
Then, O marvel ! he withdrew it cleansed from all stain 
of writing and showed it to me shining and whiter than 
snow — O touching symbol of a heart cleansed from 
guilt and restored to purity ! " 

Here Genesius paused, while tears streamed from his 
eyes. Then stretching out his arms entreatingiy, as if 
he would take all in his loving embrace, he continued : 

** Thou, then, O powerful Emperor and ye people of 
Rome who hear me, ye who have persecuted the Chris- 
tians and derided their God, believe and confess with 
me, that Jesus Christ is the true God, that He is the 
very Truth and the very Light, and that through Him 
alone can ye obtain the pardon of your errors and 



cnmes." 



Genesiujs stopped. He stood silent and motionless. 
He knew — none better^what he had to expect, and 
calmly he waited for the outburst of frenzy that was to 
come. 

He had not long to wait ; for this profession of faith, 
so unexpected, hurled as it was, in the face of the 
Emperor and the gods, could hardly fail to kindle the 
rage of the populace. 

This man, for whom but now, the people had no 
praise too high, no gifts too costly, would soon know 
what was the value of the favour of the mob. 

From the moment he had thus proclaimed himself a 
Christian the grossest insults seemed nothing but a just 
punishment. 

Covered with his white robe, standing amidst the 
flowers and wreaths and jewels that had been thrown 
to him, he seemed to have already won his palm, and to 
have received the crown even before having fought the 
fight. Doubtless his enraptured eyes, at that moment^ 
still followed the angelic vision and his ears still heard 
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the heavenly music; for amidst the uproar that sur- 
rounded him he stood serene, and his lips still wore a 
divine smile. 

Diocletian even now hesitated to arrest him, but 
•Galerius whispered in his ear, and the Emperor sent for 
the prefect Plautianus. 

** Away with him ! " he said. 

And Genesius was dragged away by the guards amid 
the shrieks and cries of the infuriated crowd, who now 
clamoured for the blood of him they had delighted to 
honour but a few moments before. 

A few hours later and Genesius had undergone a 
cruel scourging. 

The leathern straps had eaten into the flesh and torn 
it away in strips. Yet the martyr's face preserved its 
sweet serenity. It seemed as if the glory of his thoughts 
prevented him from feeling the agony of his torture. 

When the executioner at length lowered his arm from 
very weariness, the Prefect, angry at having failed to 
overcome the steadfastness of Genesius, ordered the 
martyr to be stretched on the wheel. Then for the first 
time a pitiful shuddering passed over his features. But 
soon the smile returned and he spoke the blessed Name 
of Jesus and gave praise to the Christ of God with all joy- 
fulness. 

"Plautianus," "said he, ** there is no other God 
but Him whom I have had the joy to see, Him alone 
do I adore and serve and His am I though a thousand 
deaths await me. No torture can drag Him from my 
heart, or prevent my lips fiom praising His Holy 
Name. One grief only troubles me now, ,that I have so 
outraged Him in my life, and that now so late have I 
come to know Him." 

After this every conceivable torture was applied to 
him, but in vain. Iron hooks tore his sides, and his 
bleeding body was slowly roasted over fire ; yet still 
did he pray, and still did he smile. 
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Death was just about to release him when a young 
man pushed his way to the front and caught the fading^ 
glance of Genesius. 

"Thanks, Fulvius," he whispered to his friend. ** I 
await thee above:" then he slowly added, ** Claudia will 
come too." 

A few broken words trembled on his lips, and with a 
smile he expired. 

The same night the body of the martyred comedian, 
Genesius, was secretly bought from the executioners,, 
and his friends buried it in the gardens of Claudia. 



3obnnic. 

By Joseph Carmichael. 



It was at the performance of an operetta, very popular 
at the time, that Johnnie and I first met. I had been 
working extra hard since my luck turned, and had been 
living for some time like a hermit in the midst of the 
bustle of London, so I needed a lively tune or two to 
rouse me a bit. By chance I found myself seated next 
to a good-looking young fellow of twenty or so— a 
gentleman, evidently, as his refined profile, well-formed 
hands, and easy aplomb testified. He was well made, 
had dark hair and a trim little moustache, but his face 
struck me as disappointing. It was care-worn and 
anxious. There were lines about it not befitting one 
of his age ; darkish tints under the eyes and an un- 
healthy pallor and spareness, which I could not, in him, 
attribute to dissipated habits — there was something about 
him which repelled the accusation. His attire was 
quiet and in good taste, but somewhat wanting in the 
freshness looked for in a well-dressed man of the upper 
classes. 

It pleased me to study him a bit before making 
myself sociable at all. An opportunity soon came for 
conversation. He had no programme, and mine was at 
once at his service. A desultory chat began, which be- 
came more and more conversational, until I found 
myself talking about my work and its belongings — some 
oi my friends blame me for a too ready confidence in 
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strangers, but perhaps it is no very serious defect. The 
youth did not open out very readily himself, though he 
thawed by degrees, and we got quite companionable. 
** Had I plenty of occupation ? " ** More, almost, than 
I could get through." A hard expression crossed his 
handsome face for an instant, then with a sigh he said 
somewhat quickly : ** I can't say the same for myself." 
He, too, as I gathered was " supposed " to be a journal- 
ist, but evidently, from his tone, an unsuccessful one. 

Now when a fellow has enough and to spare it seems 
only the natural thing to want to help another who 
hasn't. At least, that is always my feeling, and I don't 
suppose I am much different from other people. It did 
not take long to let him know this. I produced my card 
as my credentials. 

** I have no card," he said, reddening a little, **but 
my name is Barron — John Barron." *' And address } " 
I said, pencil in hand. He hesitated, flushing still 
more. I interposed promptly: ** However, you can 
easily look me up ; you have mine." For, evidently, 
his was not altogether aristocratic. He seemed re- 
lieved. 

How is it that one feels instinctively that a man is 
genuine and true } I had no misgivings whatever. I 
could have given that lad my last sovereign, had it 
been necessary — sure of doing the right thing ! Some- 
thing told me plainly that he was ** down on his luck," 
as the saying is, and I meant to help him. 

We were at the end of our evening's entertain- 
ment when a bright thought struck me. **Come and 
have a bit of supper," I said : ** what is to prevent .? 
We are * brothers of the pen ' so you will not think me 
obtrusive. We can talk over things comfortably." . He 
flushed up again and began to stammer out some excuse, 
though not very decidedly. I over-ruled him at once, 
and carried him oflf to a restaurant, where we got a very 
decent supper, with a bottle of Sillery thrown in on his 
account, for he looked thoroughly down-hearted. We 
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sat on long after we had finished, for I could see he had 
something he wanted to bring out, but hesitated. 

At last he made a clean breast of everything — as 1 
supposed then. Good heavens! Only to think of it! 
Here was I, really well-to-do, with no care for the future, 
easy-going and extravagant, and he — well, it was the 
first meal he had tasted since a cup of coffee and a slice 
of bread bought from a stall that morning. The tears 
positively stood in the poor fellow's eyes as he thanked 
me again and again, with a warmth that made me quite 
shame-faced (for I had done no more than any man was 
bound to do) for what he called my generous synapathy. 
I wormed out the whole story (as I thought) by degrees, 
land a pitiful one it was. The rent of his diggings was 
paid up to date, and no more credit was to be had. The 
boy himself had tramped about all day, offering, himself 
for any work you like, but he was always refused as being 
*' too big a swell " ( a bitter smile at this, in spite of the 
anguish at heart). He had only the clothes he stood 
in, and not a penny in his pocket ; his last half-crown 
had been invested, with a recklessness born of despair, 
in the theatre where I had met him, for a few hours of 
respite from his misery. 

All this came out by degrees, when he saw that I was 
in earnest with him and meant to make his cause my own. 
(I picture the horror of ** prudent'* persons at such 
fatuous impulsiveness, but, as I said before, the lad in- 
spired me with confidence and I had no misgivings 
whatever.) Our conference ended by our starting off in 
a hansom — not without many protests on his part, over- 
ruled by me with the most fatherly sternness — for my 
lodgings. I had remembered that my old lady had just 
lost a lodger and had a spare bedroom, and Annie is 
always such a very civil girl that I knew she would 
make no difficulty about getting it ready at such a late 
hour. 

Barron seemed too much astonished at last to make 
any more protests. He was so absent-minded in 
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stepping into the hansom that he dropped some small 
article out on to the paving-stones on the offside just as 
I jumped in. It fell with a little crash like glass, to be 
ground up immediately by the wheel as we started. I 
thought it might be an eye-glass or something, and was 
for stopping, but he would not have it, saying that 
it could not possibly be anything of consequence, for he 
had nothing valuable to lose. I could not help thinking 
that the "accident" was premeditated, but I said no 
more. 

The bedroom happened luckily to be all ready 
for use, owing to a false alarm from an expected lodger. 
We turned into my sitting-room, which was cosy enough, 
with a good fire burning and the lamps alight, and I 
proposed a quiet smoke for half-an-hour or so before 
turning in. Nipper, of course, was fussy as usual. I was 
curious to see how he would receive Barron, for he is a 
clever little terrier and not easily pleased with strangers. 
I congratulated myself on my penetration when I saw 
the friendly way in which the dog welcomed him, evi- 
dently prepared to form a joint-stock company of three 
on the spot. 

The boy did not at once sit down, but stood leaning 
on the mantelpiece, looking into the fire for a minute or 
two. He was evidently much disturbed in mind. In 
those days I was more aesthetic than religious, and 
though by profession a Protestant, I had an antique 
.ivory crucifix as the centre-piece over the fireplace. I 
'saw the boy's glance fall on it as we entered. After a 
moment he said : ** Then you are a Catholic ? " ** No," 
I said, **not precisely ; but I am cosmopolitan, rather, 
where religion is concerned." He hesitated for a 
moment, then broke down utterly. ** God forgive me I " 
he cried with a catch in his voice ; '* I am a Catholic, 
but a most unworthy one." His distress was piteous to 
see. He seized my hand and kissed it and held it 
between both of his own, as he poured forth thanks and 
praises and blessings upon me — calling me his best 
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benefactor, his preserver, and a heap of other things. 
It was all very embarrassing, for no one could have done 
less than I had done under the circumstances. I saw 
there was something more to come, and so I got him 
to sit down and light up a cigar. Then with Nipper sitting 
on the rug, anxious to divide his attention between us 
so as to give no offence to either, Barron filled in th^ 
outlines of his story. 

He was, as I had guessed, of good family — a younger 
son-^an Oxford man, driven from home because he 
chose to differ from the rest in religion. (The drivell- 
ing idiots ! A man, forsooth, who shows some interest 
in the things of heaven is to Id e held in less estimation 
than the empty fool who mocks at, or deigns to ignore 
them !) He had no hope of help from home, had tried 
journalism with the result already specified, and had 
come to the last act in the tragedy that night, had I not 
stayed the issue. What preyed upon his mind was the 
fact that the little object crunched under the wheel of 
the cab was a phial whose contents would have broughjt 
to him that night a never-ending sleep, as far as this world 
was concerned. He had bought it in the reckless 
mood which had seized him after all had failed ; th^ 
frantic, desperate resolve to rid himself of his troubles 
blinding himself, cyriously enough, to the fact that the 
act he contemplated was the greatest indignity he could 
inflict on the religion for which he had suffered so 
courageously up to that time. The fit of despair had 
passed into one of thorough penitence, and now, natur- 
ally enough, the lad was inclined to exaggerate my 
share in his rescue to something akin to heroism. 

It was with a glad heart I went to bed that night. 
My hand was aching from the wrench that boy gave me 
as he bade me good-night, and blessed me anew as his 
best benefactor and preserver. I felt that I had been 
right for once in my estimate of character. 
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As master of the house I had proclaimed a respite from 
business for the following day. We were to have a day 
in the country after the strain of the previous evening. 
Breakfast, therefore, was not at a particularly early 
hour, and yet I was startled for the moment by vague 
misgivings when Annie remarked as she brought it up 
that Mr. Barron had gone out about an hour before. 
However, before any arrangements about postponing 
the meal could be made, he appeared, looking quite 
fresh and handsome in spite of his somewhat shabby 
clothes — I had made him take linen and toilet requisites 
from my stock. He apologized very prettily for being 
late. Then, when the servant had retired, he said : **I 
have been to see a priest. I was guilty of a grievous 
offence against my duty as a Christian yesterday," he 
added in alow tone, ** I shall never forget it as long as 
I live — nor your kindness and goodness to me either 
— but I had to repair the breach of duty first thing, and 
now my mind is at peace." 

The lad's candour was pleasing. I knew next to 
nothing about Catholic ways, but I guessed he had 
been to confession. He was overflowing with a charm- 
ing gaiety all through the meal. It was so long since 
he had been able to associate with his kind that he 
perfectly revelled in the enjoyment of rational society, 

I suppose it was the extraordinary nature of our 
acquaintanceship which brought it about, but we were 
on intimate terms at the outset. We mutually dropped 
surnames, and no brothers could have been under less 
restraint. He soon became ** Johnnie" with me (how 
he brightened up at the sound of the familiar home 
name), and I was **old man" — probably on account of 
my superiority in years, for I had passed thirty, the 
boundary in the eyes of youth of the borderland of 
middle age, and the names stuck to each of us. 

Johnnie turned out quite a companionable lad, and a 
really brilliant writer. There was no lack of work for 
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him after I had pushed his first efforts a little with some 
of my editorial friends. We worked together in my 
room at our own particular tables. We smoked, and 
walked, and took our simple recreations together, and 
we even went to church together. Not that I had any 
special yearnings for Catholic doctrine or ritual, but 
Johnnie went, and, as a matter of course, I went 
with him. I think I soon began to realize that it was 
his goodness that made him such a gay, light-hearted 
youth, now that he was lifted up above the danger of 
melancholy, and I learnt to respect the religion which 
could preserve in the lad a pure heart and a thorough 
uprightness of life — the real source of the charm that 
lay in him. The only reason I had for complaint was 
his obstinacy about making use of my purse and my 
clothiers, until I turned to and gave him a regular 
lecture on submission to elders. 

It seemed to me about three or four months after our 
coming together that one morning Johnnie came in from 
outside to breakfast, apparently having been occupied 
with his devotions, which I never interfered with. He 
was unusually smiling and happy. It struck me how 
handsome the boy was growing with the absence of 
care. He gave me an extra hard grip for **Good 
morning," and then, leaning over me as I sat, with one 
hand on my shoulder, produced from his pocket with 
the other a little leather case, which he pressed into my 
hand. It contained a massive signet ring. ""^ 

''What is this .^" I cried. 

** Don't you know what day it is .?" asked Johnnie, 
somewhat crestfallen, as he sat down in his place: 
** Twelve months to-day, old man, since we met." 

The boy was right. To me it seemed only the other 
day. *M want you," Johnnie said, with that seri* 
ous look in his dark eyes I liked to see, ** to wear it 
always for my sake. It will remind >/(?« of my never- 
dyin^ gratitude, and it will remind me of all I have to 
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thank you for." This and many other fine phrases the 
boy used ; they pleased him, but made me feel rather 
foolish. 

I thanked him warmly, for it was pleasant to see 
the lad so true. " I will wear it," I said in careless 
merriment, ** till Fm* tired of your company," We both 
laughed gaily at the impossible contingency. 

Time 6ew along, and Johnnie and I became still 
closer friends, if possible, than before. Still, I could 
not help an uneasy feeling about him at times. It was 
unreasonable tp tie him down to a hum-drum life with 
an old fogey like me. I had no right to his undivided 
affection. I should never marry, and nothing pleased 
me better than our present life, but he was different, 
I told myself, not without a pang, that the boy must be 
pushed on to something more suitable to his age and 
talents. It cost me a good deal to broach the subject. 
He laughed at first, and said I need not try that game 
to get rid of him, for he meant to stick. But when I 
persisted, he grew more grave, and eventually seemed 
disposed, though with less vivacity than usual, to fall 
in with my plans. He took my suggestions, went out 
more, even accepted an invitation into the country 
for Christmas with some friends who had growing 
daughters, and I congratulated myself (though I felt a 
hypocrite at that) at my success. 

A trifling incident showed me my mistake. Nipper, 
in assumed savagery, biting my hand one day, loosened 
the stone of my ring, and I had to send it to be re- 
paired. It happened just a day before Johnnie's expected 
return. X was longing to get him back, although I 
had only written once in answer to his almost daily 
letters — studiously avoiding all sign of the anxiety 
which I really felt (for life was terribly dreary without 
him) lest I should influence him against his duty. How 
glad I was to hear his step on the stairs, and to see 
his familiar face all aglow with its ready smile, as he 
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burst into the room like a schoolboy released for the 
holidays. ** Q Johnnie, boy," I shouted, ** it seems an 
age since you left ! " We grasped hands as though the 
sea had parted us for years, but then a change seemed 
to pass over him. He listened to me, but had not 
much to say, and seemed uneasy and embarrassed. 
'* Ah," thought I, ** he has something to tell me." 

** What is it ? " I said aloud, and he cleared his throat 
in a suspicious way, and kept his eyes on the fire as his 
words came slowly out. 

** It will be an awful wrench, old man, but I suppose 
it must come." My heart stood still. 

Just then in came Annie. ** For you, sir," she 
said, handing me a tiny packet. ** Oh, the ring!" 
I said. Johnnie looked up quickly. ** That scamp, 
Nipper, loosened the stone, and I have been without it 
for two whole days. That's more comfortable," as I 
slipped it on the accustomed finger. A change came 
suddenly over the boy's face. The blood rushed to his 
temples even, and his eyes grew suspiciously dark and 
lustrous. 

** Old man," he said, as he rose and leaned on the 
mantelpiece, looking down upon me as I sat by the 
fire, ** I have grievously misjudged you." Then he 
told me of the pangs of the last few weeks. He was 
hurt by what he thought my indifference. He had even 
schooled himself into the thought that now he could 
stand alone, I wished to be left to grub along by 
myself in my old-bachelor way. My generosity had 
been won by his misery and want, but now I evidently 
wished no longer to keep him by me. He had come 
back steeled to obey my wishes against all his inclina- 
tions — for he should never be so happy (it gave me 
joy to hear it) anywhere or with anyone as he had been 
with me. As to marriage, there was no question of it. 
When, on shaking hands, he found the ring gone, my 
careless words rushed into his mind and strengthened 
the opinion he had formed, and then he knew that we 
bad to part. 
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What a relief it was to me to hear all this ! All my 
plans were shattered in a moment, and yet I was never 
so happy as when I knew that my boy was loyal and 
always would be — that he looked for nothing better 
. than our old life of work and companionship. I made 
rather a fool of myself after that, but what could one 
expect ? 

Never a cloud came between us again. Soon after 
that my bad time came. A slip on the frozen pavement 
reduced me to the state of a helpless log. The spine was 
irreparably injured, and there I lay, month after month, 
forbidden to work — though I had no heart for it — and 
fretting at my idleness and uselessness. 

To see the change in Johnnie ! To see the masterful 
way in which he lectured and domineered over doctors 
and nurses ! He might have been governor of a hospital 
all his life ! To see the cheerful gaiety with which he 
assumed the role of bread-winner ! He still gave me 
the old name, and he could never be anything else but 
**Johnnie," but our positions were reversed. 

It was a terrible time, and yet a blessed one. I was 
never to be other than a cripple ; though, thank God, I 
can move on my crutches now, and my brains and my 
hands are as strong as ever. But that weary time influ- 
enced my whole life. Religion had never before been 
more than a name to me, but now so near to another 
world, as I seemed to be, things took a new light. 
Johnnie's constant prayers (I know that now) helped 
towards the change. He said little about religion, but 
his anxious eyes spoke more than words. The thought 
of all the comfort and the joy his faith had been to 
him led me nearer and nearer to a desire that had long 
been taking shape within my heart, and ended in my 
reception into the Catholic Church. 

There is little else to record. We are still together, 
and shall be now as long as life shall last, treading 
together our path of daily duties. Our fellowship grows 
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stronger day by day. Only one thought can cast a 
shadow on its quiet happiness — it must perforce come 
to an. end. Death will inevitably, sooner or later, 
break the links that bind us, and that thought cannot 
but bring a tightening at heart ; for life here will be 
but a dreary business for him who is left behind, which- 
ever it may chance to be. 
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BY THE REV. LUKE RIVINGTON. 



On the 9th of October, 1845, ^^^ following letter 
was posted by John Henry Newman to a number 
of his friends, having been written the day before : 

" LiTTLEMORE, October 8, 1845. — ^ ^^ this night 
expecting Father Dominic, the Passionist, who, from 
his youth, has been led to have distinct and direct 
thoughts, first of the countries of the North, then 
of England. After thirty years' (almost) waiting, he 
was, without his own act, sent here. . . . He is a 
simple, holy man, and withal gifted with remark- 
able powers. He does not know of my intention ; 
but I mean to ask of him admission into the One 
Fold of Christ. . . . 

" P.S.— This will not go till all is over. Of 
course it requires no answer." ^ 

Speaking of that same year. Dean Church writes, 
^' It was not till the summer that the first drops of 
the storm began to fall. Then through the autumn 
and the next year, friends, whose names and forms 
were familiar in Oxford, one by one disat^t^eaj^^^d. 

* Apologia, ed. \%"^T , ^. '2.^^. 
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and were lost to it. Fellowships, livings, curacies^ 
intended careers, were given up. Mr. Ward went ; 
Mr. Capes, who had long followed Mr. Ward's line,, 
and had spent his private means to build a church 
near Bridgwater, went also. Mr. Oakeley resigned 
Margaret Chapel [the forerunner of All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street, London] and went. Mr. Ambrose St. 
John, Mr. Coffin, Mr. Dalgairns, Mr. Faber, Mr. T. 
Meyrick, Mr. Albany Christie, Mr. R. Simpson, of 
Oriel, were received [into the Church] in various 
places and in various ways ; and in the next year, 
Mr. J. S. Northcote, Mr. J. B. Morris, Mr. G. 
Ryder, Mr. David Lewis. On the 3rd of October,. 
1845, Mr. Newman requested the Provost of Oriel 
to remove his name from the books of the College 
and University, but without giving any reason. 
The 6th of October is the date of the ' Adver- 
tisement * to the work which had occupied Mr. 
Newman through the year — the 'Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine.' On the 8th 
he was, as he has told us in the ' Apologia,' received 
by Father Dominic, the Passionist. To the ' Ad-^ 
vertisement ' are subjoined the following words : 

" ' Postscript. — Since the above was written the Author has 
joined the Catholic Church. It was his intention and wish ta 
have carried his volume through the press before deciding 
finally on this step. But when he got some way in the 
printing, he recognised in liimself a conviction of the truth 
of the conclusion, to which the discussion leads, so clear 
as to preclude further deliberation. Shortly afterwards cir- 
cumstances gave him the opportunity of acting on it, and he 
felt that he had no warrant for refusing to act on it.' " * 

' T//^ Oxford Movement, by R.\M. CVv\itcVv,\3^2Lt^ oi ^1.P^mV^^ 
1891, p. 341. 
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The same writer has said of the Oxford Move 
ment that " Keble had given the inspiration, Froude 
had given the impulse; then Newman took up the 
work, and the impulse henceforward, and the direc- 
tion, were his/' 

The letter of October 8, 1845, contained the 
judgement of its leader on the true. goal of that 
movement. It meant " Rome." Mr. Gladstone, 
many years afterwards, speaking of Newman's 
relation to "the religious mind of England," says, 
" Of this thirty years ago he had the leadership ; an 
office and power from which none but himself could 
eject him. It has been his extraordinary, perhaps 
imexampled case, at a critical period, first to give to 
the religious thought of his time and country the 
most powerful impulse which for a long time it 
has received from any individual ; and then to be 
the main, though no doubt involuntary, cause of 
disorganizing it in a manner as remarkable, and 
breaking up its forces into a multitude of not 
only severed, but conflicting bands." 

Of course we, as Catholics, believe that it was 
Almighty God Himself who removed John Henry 
Newman from his position as leader of the great 
religious movement which began at Oxford, and 
who placed him in the one fold of His Eternal 
Son. The influence of that act of October, 1845, 
has by no means spent itself ; had Newman done 
nothing else but make that decision, he would 
have influenced the religious thought of England 
as no other individual has in this century, the more 
so as it has pleased God that we should kx\o^ xsss^s^^ 
about this one conversiotv \5cv?ocv ^^ Vtvqt^ <^\ -iJsssv^^ 
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any other since St. Augustine wrote his Confessions. 
At Oxford Newman's influence was different from 
that of any other man, and to this hour his name 
exerts a spell over English minds which is quite 
peculiar. His sister wrote in 1841, " I am sure it 
is a great gift, that insight you show into human 
nature. When I think of people whom one calls 
decidedly ' clever men,' I see what I estimate in you 
is not their sort of talent ; it is nothing intellectual, 
it is a sort of spiritual perception ; and I wonder 
whether it is anything like the gifts in the 
Corinthian Church." ^ Principal Shairp has said, 
^' The influence he gained without apparently setting 
himself to seek it, was something altogether unlike 
anything else in our time. A mysterious veneration 
had by degrees gathered round him till now it was 
almost as if some Ambrose or Augustine of older 
ages had reappeared. ... In Oriel Lane light- 
hearted undergraduates would drop their voices 
and whisper, 'There's Newman.' When, head 
thrust forward and gaze fixed as though on some 
vision seen only by himself, with swift noiseless 
step he glided by, awe fell on them for a moment, 
almost as if it had been some apparition that had 
passed." And of Newman's sermons, the same 
writer observes, " Since then many voices of power- 
ful teachers may have been heard, but none that 
ever penetrated the soul like his." 

It was in the hey-day of his influence, when deep 
in the study of the Fathers, that the first shock 
came, which ended, nearly six years after, in his 

' Ze//ers and Correspondence, of J, H, Newman, vol. ii. (1891) 
January, 1841. 
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conversion. The Church of England is not strong 
in history : she has produced no single Church • 
historian of eminence in three hundred years. She 
has been passed in this respect by German Pro- 
testantism, which has had at least a Neander.' In 
the year previous to that of which I speak, Newman 
had answered a proposal to reform the Roman 
Breviary by saying, " I do not think it will do to 
attempt to correct it by history. None of the 
parties concerned are strong enough, in fact, to do 
so." It was Newman who really broke the ice. 
He plunged into the history of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, by which the real character of the Church 
must ever be determined, embracing as they do the 
Church's settlement of her doctrine on the Incar- 
nation. He noticed in the history of the Eutychian 
controversy of the fifth century "the great power 
of the Pope (as great as he claims now, almost)," 
and although he seemed to see also a " marvellous 
interference of the civil power," he was destined 
soon to discover that whilst the latter was not really 
submitted to by the Church, the former fact was of 
vital import in the controversy between England 
and Rome. This was in the year 1839, and the 
light which found its way into his mind came not 
when he was ill at ease or already distrustful of his 
position, but in the course of his historical studies. 
The same year there appeared an article in the 
Dublin Review in which the author (Cardinal Wise- 

* Perhaps one ought to name Milman's Latin Christianity. 
From a literary point of view it is a book oi ^^-^ 'e:fw^'55^^'^^'^^ 
but it is so tinged with sem\-kYVatv\sm\X^'a.lV^ ^•axv^'^N.X^^ n^^^^^ 
on a level with even Neander. 
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man) showed that the mere fact that the Church of 
•England was out of communion with the rest of 
the Christian world, was its sufficient condemnation. 
She indeed judged the rest of the Church, but 
the rest of the Church judged her. St. Augustine 
had insisted on the principle, "the world judges 
in security,'' as being fatal to the Donatists. He 
could point out that they. had no letters of com- 
munion to the rest of the Episcopate ; the Christian 
world did not recognize them. St. Optatus had led 
the attack, pointing to the fact that the Donatists 
at Rome had no access to the chair and tomb of 
the Apostle Peter. St. Augustine added that round 
that See was gathered practically the whole world, 
and the Donatists were not in touch with this 
world. It was this that Cardinal Wiseman pressed 
home the most.^ Newman felt the force of the 
argument. He said in plain English that the article 
gave him " a stomach-ache.'' It was, he says, " the 
first real hit." " We are not," he says, " at the 
bottom of things." In the autumn of 1839, ^^ 
tells Archdeacon Wilberforce that two things have 
disturbed him — (i) "the position of Leo in the 
Monophysite controversy," and (2) the principle 
seciiYus judical orbis terrarum used in the Donatist 
controversy. In other words, the histcxry of the 
early Councils revealed the fact that Rome had 
some right to the claim of antiquity, and the actual 

' It has been said that the existence of the Greeks in separa- 
tion from Rome alters the state of the question ; but the same 
argument applies to those Easterns who are out of communion 
wj'th Rome. The Catholic and Roman vjotVd o\ain\itabe\:s all 
the other Christians put together. 
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state of affairs before his eyes, viz., the isolation of 
the Church of England, could not be reconciled 
with St. Augustine's arguments as to the universality 
of the Church. How could England be right, and 
the rest of the Christian world wrong ? But in 
September of this same year he wrote a sentence 
which forms the key to his real character — a resolve 
which carried with it the secret of his conversion : 
for two things are required for conversion — the 
grace of God and the correspondence of man. 
Newman expressed the latter when he said, Sep- 
tember 22, 1839, " I will not blink the question — 
so be it.'* He describes his mind in that year as 
being in presence of a " vista, opened, the end of 
which I do not see '' ; but he had determined not 
to " blink the question.'' 

It must not, however, be supposed that Newman 
was actually fearful, at this time, as to the claims of 
the Church of England on his allegiance. It was 
more the effect on others that he dreaded. How 
could he satisfy them and make clear the strength 
of the Anglican claims, when in all honesty he must 
admit the Papal character of the Church in the 
fifth century, and when in all probability Cardinal 
Wiseman's article would infuse doubt into the minds 
of others ? 

The first antidote that he relied on was the 
suggestion that the children of the Church of 
England would best fulfil their duty to their 
[supposed] mother "not by leaving her, but by 
promoting her return, and not thinking they have 
a right to rush into such higher state as com- 
munion with the centre oi Mtvvfc^r 'WCv^^^^^^ Q.^xiJL'^^^ 
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was dangerous ground to tread ; it was making acts 
of humility at the expense of what he called his 
mother. It also shirked the question, Was the 
centre of unity divinely appointed ? If so, how 
could our Lord have placed us in separation from 
it, except that we might return to it by an act of 
obedience ? 

Another salve to be applied to the minds of those 
who might be disturbed in the Church of England 
was to be found in the idea that "the Catholic 
Church " had " not commanded their return at 
once " — an imagination which would necessarily 
be dispelled by the reflection that the Catholic 
Church has received the Bull Unam sanctum of 
Boniface VIII., and has always taught that there 
is no salvation out of the Church. 

But in the same year he strikes a keynote, that 
was destined to lead to much, when he says, " Our 
Church is not one." It may seem strange that any 
one should have supposed it was ; but, in fact, so 
long as the Church of England was fast asleep, it 
had some appearance of unity. A heap of sand 
looks at one with itself until it is moved by the 
wind or the spade ; movement is fatal to its unity. 
It was the same with the Church of England ; any 
movement in religious matters was bound to make 
clear its lack of real and living unity. It would 
reveal that there was no centre of gravity. 

The following year, 1840, witnessed the greatest 

intellectual effort that had yet been made in defence 

of the Church of England. It was a long and 

hn]]mnt article in the British Critic. Newman 

spoke of it as ^^ almost my last atto^ V \\. ^-^^ 
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intended to set at rest the minds of those who 
were, or might be, disturbed by the Dublin Review. 
No one, I imagine, could read it at this distance 
of time without feehng its power, and without 
perceiving that it has served as an armoury from 
which Anglicans have drawn most of their weapons, 
directly or indirectly, ever since. 

He maintains in that article that each diocese is 
a perfect independent Church, sufficient for itself ; 
the essential communion of Christians lies in what 
they are, not in mutual intercourse, which is, if 
obtained, a happy accident, not of the essence. 
This was the burden of Dr. Pusey's "Eirenicon" 
twenty-six years later. In this same article, New- 
man quotes, but misinterprets, St. Cyprian, and 
admits that St. Augustine is against his interpreta- 
tion. He falls back on Gallicanism for support, 
but it is Gallicanism shorn of a vital principle, 
which was bound to bring its best members into 
line with the Church, viz., the necessity of com- 
munion with the Pope, whether mediately or 
immediately. In Newman's hands Gallicanism 
yielded the theory that Catholicity, not the Pope, 
is of the essence of the Church ; the Church is, 
primarily and fundamentally, a united congrega- 
tion, a thesis which he thinks, strangely enough, 
dispenses with the necessity of a visible head in 
the person of the Pope. Then he suggests that St. 
Augustine appealed to the state of perfect inter- 
communion, because it existed in fact, but that it 
does not follow that it is an indispensable mark — 
forgetting that Augustine again and again insists 
that the absence of mlercoxmxv>mv>x\ \% ^-^^ V^ "^^ 
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unity of the Church as understood by St. Cyprian, 
who is clearly speaking of an essential feature of 
her life. 

Further, Newman throws out the idea that '^ de- 
velopment" will cover the Anglican position ; and 
insists that life being a note of the Church, the 
Anglican communion has sufficient marks of life to 
secure her inclusion amongst the various branches, 
as he deemed them, of the Catholic Church. Lastly, 
he takes refuge in the case of St. Meletius of 
Antioch, whom he erroneously supposes to have 
died out of communion with Rome,^ and whose 
temporary isolation he compares to the three cen- 
turies of separation between Rome and England.^ 

In November of this same year he is still full of 
the difficulty of answering Wiseman's article, for he 
says, "the only vulnerable point we have is the 
penitus toto divisos orbe [isolation from the rest of 
the Church]. It is the heel of Achilles; yet a 
person must be a good shot to hit it." But 
Cardinal Wiseman had achieved the feat. 

At the end of this month he consoles himself 
on three grounds in accepting Keble's decision that 
he ought to remain in charge of St. Mary's, Oxford 
(which he had thought of resigning), (i) "We 
don't know what the English Church will bear. 

' Cf. The Primitive Church and the See oj Peter, by the Rev. 
Luke Rivington, chap. xiii. 

=" In a note to this Essay, when re-published in 1890, 

Cardinal Newman speaks of this interpretation of the case 

of St. Meletius, so universally adopted by Anglicans, as being 

an instance of what they so ifrequently impute to others, 

/.^., '*a perversion of history in the interest of controversy." 

jS'ssays, vol. ii, p. 105. 
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We are, as it were, proving cannon . . . one has 
no right to assume that our Church will not stand 
the test." (2) The sympathy towards Rome, evi- 
dently created by his teaching, was also created 
by Hooker and Taylor. (3) He might be destined 
to ward off Rationalism by remaining at St. Mary's ; 
and " I am more certain that Protestantism leads to 
infidelity than that my own views lead to Rome." 
He still harped on Meletius : " I think that though 
St. Austin is against u^,' yet that the case of Meletius 
is certainly for us, and that our position is much 
more like the Antiochene than the Donatist." His 
anxiety in the matter was still mainly that he might 
be able to convince individuals that they were "not 
bound to leave the English Church." And he 
exhibits exactly that misapprehension which has 
appeared of late in so many Anglican writings as 
to the centre of unity. He says, " It is quite con- 
sistent to say that I think Rome the centre of unity, 
and yet not to say that she is infallible, when she 
is by herself." Of course, if she is the divinely 
appointed centre of unity, she cannot be by herself ; 
the faithful must consist of those who are in union 
with her. 

But all this time a stream of intercession had 
been going on, of which we are reminded by an 
incident in the beginning of the year. In January 
Newman had met Father Spencer, the saintly con- 
vert who spent part of his life in inducing bishops, 
priests, and laymen all over the Continent to inter- 
cede for the conversion of England, and one of 
whose Order was destined lo t^c^vn^'^^'^'kv'^xvvc^^ 
fhe Church. The latter ^.ccus^^ \vvccss>^^ ^W€^^^5^ 
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somewhat rude to Father Spencer when he met 
him at Oxford. Many a convert will understand 
the meaning of this. It is difficult to be all one 
would wish to one who is praying for something 
about which we think he has no business to pray 
with such assurance. But the prayers went on, 
and it is to these that Dr. Pusey, in a letter since 
published, attributed Newman's conversion. 

The year 1841 was an important one for the 
Church of England. In February, Tract XC. 
made its appearance. So much has been written 
on this subject, and the storm which it raised is so 
well known, that it is only necessary to say here 
that its object was not so much to satisfy New- 
man that he could himself remain where he was, 
as to satisfy others that they might do the same. 
The traditional interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles had been, up to that time, on the whole 
distinctly anti-Roman, in the sense that they were 
held to condemn the Sacrifice of the Mass, In- 
vocation of the Saints, and Masses for the Dead, 
whatever else they might permit or condemn. 
Here and there, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, an 
Anglican divine had ventured on a timid sugges- 
tion that they might be held to condemn only 
certain abuses of these and other doctrines, and 
not the doctrines as taught by the "Church of 
Rorhe '* in general| or officially. Such an interpre- 
tation might be said to have been " implied in the 
teaching of Andrews or Beveridge " ; but, as New- 
man observed, " it had never been publicly recog- 
nised/' He mcide the trial. He claimed the right 
for himself or his friends to Tiold ttvaV *m\.e.i^t^\.'aJC\c>Tv. 
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He was already at Littlemore in the midst of quiet 
study and prayer, taking charge of that dependance 
of his Church of St. Mary, Oxford, when the storm 
burst. For himself, although " not confident about 
his permanent adhesion to the Anglican creed," he 
was at first "in no actual perplexity or trouble of 
mind," even when denounced from end to end of 
the land. The episcopate, indeed, simply flung his 
method of interpretation out of the window ; but 
it did not trouble Newman ; he thought the 
episcopal denunciations did not censure any one 
doctrine. It does not seem to have occurred to 
him that they were censuring Catholic doctrine all 
along the line. 

But something else did seriously trouble him. In 
the course of his reading in Church history another 
ghost appeared. In the great Arian struggle he saw 
the Church of England reflected in that third party, 
which condemned, indeed, the Arian impugner of 
our Lord's Divinity, but stood aloof from Rome, 
whilst Rome represented the " extreme party " in 
her unbending orthodoxy. In these semi-Arians 
he saw the spirit of Anglicanism, the spirit of 
compromise and comprehensive toleration, at work ; 
and it was unequal to the task of preserving the 
revealed deposit. Rome, he saw, is now what she 
was then, and the truth lay not with the via mediae 
which was the way of compromise, but with the 
extreme party, that is to say, with Rome. 

And now it was becoming evident that, as the 
bishops went on with their condemnations, the 
Catholic interpretation of the Tlvkt^-vskv^ ^^s^^s:k^^ 
was in real jeopardy. Ktvd \\\^\^ ^"^^ ^"^^ \>^^x^ia^- 
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mental difference between Newman and Pusey, 
which was bound to lead him further when the 
latter might feel it possible to stay where he was. 
Newman, in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford on 
Tract XC, says, "The Church is emphatically a 
living body." Consequently, it could never suffice 
in the long run that he should be allowed to teach 
this or that, when the Episcopate were teaching its 
contradictory, A living Church must be a teaching 
Church, and the teachers of the Church are her 
Bishops. The fact that the Prayer-book contained 
statements which could be said to enforce Catholic 
doctrine would never make the Church of England 
a teacher of such doctrine, so long as her authorised 
interpreters declared against the orthodox teaching 
supposed to be enforced in that Book of Prayer ; 
never, that is, supposing the Church to be "em- 
phatically a living body." It was in this that 
Pusey and Newman really differed at bottom ; it 
was nothing to Pusey that the Episcopate was 
against his interpretation of the documents of his 
Church, it was everything to Newman. He could 
not accept the position of representing the Church 
in opposition to the Episcopate. It was not, to 
his mind, a position consistent with the funda- 
mental virtue of the Christian life. And without 
recognising it, he was acting throughout the matter 
in accordance with the dictates of that virtue. Dr. 
Pusey recognised this in his friend, for he writes, 
"They who have read what Newman has written 
since on the subject [viz.. Tract XC] must be won 
by his touching humility." He vj^ls, mdeed, as the 
whole history of these five years sVvo^s, ^o^^^^s^^ 
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with the spirit of submission. The lightest word of 
his bishop was to him a serious matter. This is, in 
truth, the only consistent attitude towards authority 
in those who adopt the Anglican interpretation of 
St. Cyprian's teaching. The Catholic interpretation 
understands the doctrine of that Saint on the 
Church, viz., that it is founded on the Bishops, to 
mean the Bishops as welded together by the See 
of Peter; the Anglican took the Bishop of each 
diocese as the foundation, and involved himself, 
logically, in the necessity of almost unqualified 
submission to each bishop. " It is our theory that 
each diocese is an integral Church, intercommunion 
being a duty (and the breach of it a sin), but not 
essential to Catholicity.'' Hence he argues that he 
would not resist his bishop when his will was made 
plain. 

And now came a third blow. Newman had so 
far taken refuge in what may be called the con- 
tinuity theory. He had said, " People shrink from 
Catholicity and think it implies want of affection 
for our National Church. Well, then, merely 
remind them that you take the National Church, 
but only you do not date it from the Reformation." 
It must be remembered that, up to this time, 
although Newman saw that the position of the 
Papacy in the early ages was something far beyond 
that which is assigned to it in the highest Church 
of England teaching, he did not yet see that that 
position rested on the belief of Christendom that 
the supremacy of the Pope was of divine institution. 
Especially he did not realise what has hecQ^xs- s.^ 
evidtni since the pubWcaWotv o\ *Cs\^ ^^^^ '^'^^nr-^ 
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of Chronicles, viz., the peculiar attachment of the 
Church in England to the Papacy, which prevented 
it from breaking with the Holy See when that 
attachment was strained almost to bursting by 
demands for support in the difficulties in which 
Popes often found themselves in their struggles 
for the freedom of the Catholic Church. Ac- 
cordingly, Newman suggested to Mr. Bowden the 
publication of a life of .St. Anselm by way of 
bolstering up an assertion of Laud's that Anselm 
was his predecessor. It was with such champions 
of the faith as St. Anselm and St. Thomas a Becket 
that Newman wished to be one; and his estimate 
of the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth century 
had proportionately sunk. It was at this time that 
he said of Dr. Pusey, "We differ historically." 
And, again, " I do fear that his historical view of 
the Reformation is his great bulwark against Rome, 
which is not a comfortable thought." 

But Newman's idea of continuity was now des- 
tined to receive a rude shock. It was decided by 
the authorities of the Church of England to con- 
secrate a bishop for Jerusalem. This was not really 
a more schismatical proceeding than the conse- 
cration of a bishop for Quebec ; but it brought 
into startling evidence the true genius of the 
Establishment. " Our Church seems fast Pro- 
testantising itself," he says. It was really only 
showing itself what it had been from 1558 onwards. 
But the dream of continuity had blinded the Oxford 
people to the facts of her history. There were in 
Jerusalem "perhaps half a dozen converted Jews" 
— ^^we are sending a bishop to make z. coraxa\3i\\\OTv, 
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not to govern our own people/' It was "the 
corroboration of a present living and energetic 
heterodoxy." On the usual Anglican theory this 
would not seriously affect the question ; for, as 
already observed, so long as some sentences 
remained in the Book of Common Prayer, it 
mattered not whether the episcopate and the whole 
teaching body inculcated heterodoxy — the book, 
not the teaching body, constituted the Church of 
England on that theory. 

But Newman had already imbibed a truer idea 
of the Church. She was not a book, but a living 
body ; and if the living body went wrong the 
Church of England went wrong. '' I distrust the 
bishops altogether, e,g,y the Bishop of Lincoln told 
a person from whom it comes to me, that when he 
was appointed bishop he had not read a word of 
theology, but, since that, he had begun studying 
Scotf s Bible." Again, " The Bishop of London has 
rejected a man for holding (i) any sacrifice in the 
Eucharist ; (2) the Real Presence ; (3) that there is 
a grace in Ordination." 

He had, however, two refuges in this night of 
confusion in which for the moment he took shelter. 
One was that he and his friends might be in the 
position of the heathen woman, who was content 
to pick up the crumbs under the table, and might 
hope that in the acceptance of their position as 
dogs, they would be blest beyond their deserts. 
They had not even (on this theory) heard the 
command to sit down in the lowest place at the 
King's table, but they might have a good hope that 
ihey would some day be c^W^di Vo -a. ^-^v.^^ "^ '^'^ 
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^reat feast. The other was that they might wait 
for something like corporate reunion. He told a 
lady at this time that she, as an individual, should 
not seek great things for herself but wait, for three 
thousand at once were converted at the day of 
Pentecost. Both these ideas were doomed to a 
speedy end. He tells us later in life that he 
never could understand people being " converted 
in couples." And his subsequent conversion means 
that he had felt the call to sit down at the feast 
of good things prepared by the King here as a 
preparation for the Eternal Feast hereafter. 

But during this period there appears a slight 
confusion in his mind, due to Protestant training, 
as to the nature of conscience. He says wisely, 
**' I wish to go by reason, not by feeling.'' But 
he also says of his conscience, "That was a 
higher rule than any argument about the notes of 
the Church." He does not seem quite to realize 
that conscience is light, and an exercise of the 
reason, and that when the reason, exercising itself, 
with the use of prayer, on the credentials of the 
Church, sees that she possesses the true notes of 
heavenly origin, this insight comes from God — and 
nothing remains but obedience to the voice of God. 

He managed, however, to comfort himself with 
the thought that the Church was like the Turkish 
Empire — a dismembered body. "Our Lord founded 
a kingdom ; it spread over the earth and then broke 
up. Our difficulties in faith and obedience are just 
those which a subject in a decaying empire has 
in matters oi allegiance." And then he compared 
the difficulties in which he iound Yuia^^l ^WJcv *Cckfc 
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imaginary difficulties in the Church of Rome as to 
the seat of infallibility — evidently showing that he 
was drawn towards Rome and had to erect safe- 
guards against any impulsive action in that direc- 
tion. Indeed it seems as if Newman were destined 
to sound to its depths every reason for staying 
where he was, that no one who came after him 
might be able to say that he had discovered a 
reason for remaining which was not at some time 
or other present to Newman's mind. In the fol- 
lowing year his sister wrote to him thus : '' Dear 
John, — I feel it cannot be otherwise ; whichever 
way you decide it will be a noble and true part, 
and not taken up from any impulse or caprice or 
pique, but on true and right principles that will 
carry a blessing with them." 

On September 25, 1843, he preached his last 
sermon at St. Mary's, Oxford. It was of this that 
Principal Shairp has said, as quoted above, '' Since 
then many voices of powerful teachers may have 
been heard, but none that ever penetrated the soul 
Jike his.'' 

He now drew the curtains round his life to be 
more alone with God. During this time he seems 
\o have laid the greatest stress on the note of 
sanctity. He thought he saw a want of it in the 
political action of Rome. He felt glad not to have 
to attack her doctrines ; but had she the note of 
sanctity ? And, on the other hand, had the Church 
of England any note except that of accordance 
with antiquity ? Had she even that ? He defines 
Anglican principles as "takitv^ -a^Tvlv^N^^ w^V ^Jsx^ 
'existing Church, as t\\e oi^.c\fc ol \x^\S^cv,'^sx^^^^J^^- 
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ing that the ApostoHcal succession is a sufficient 
guarantee of sacramental grace, without union with 
the Christian Church throughout the world/' It 
was the exact position afterwards elaborated by 
Dr. Pusey in his Eirenicon. Newman, as many 
Anglican teachers since, compared the position of 
the Church of England to that of the ten tribes 
of Israel, who, he says, were " not in the Church, 
but had the means of grace and hope of accep- 
tance with their Maker." St. Cyprian denies that 
the Church can ever be thus divided, but his 
passage alluding to the ten tribes seems to have 
escaped both Newman and Pusey. 

One barrier, however, to Newman's submission 
needs special mention. He was, he says, '' in a 
serious state of doubt," but " I could not go to- 
Rome while I thought what I did of the devotions 
she sanctioned to the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints." It is well for us Catholics to remember 
this fact when dealing with our non-Catholic 
friends — to remember how deeply -rooted their 
prejudices are on this particular subject. Some 
centuries of non-Catholic life have done their 
work. But in Newman's case the difficulty was 
now in part removed by something which he 
had taken with him into his long retreat. He 
had met Dr. Russell, of Maynooth, at the end of 
1842, and of him he says that "he had more to- 
do with my conversion than any one else." He 
did not speak on religion when they met, but he 
sent Newman some cheap tracts. These were 
destined to eniighten him as to the true character 
of Catholic dewoiion to our Lady and \)[ve "^iavcvVs- 
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And now it was that the genius of Newman 
showed itself. His standpoint had been antiquity ; 
he had sought for Rome in the primitive Church 
and not found her. He had imagined that he had 
seen something like the Church of England there. 
But it was the Church of England, not as he saw 
her before his eyes, but as he had idealized her 
in his hopes. Was she there at all ? If not, was 
Rome there ? It now occurred to him that in 
seeking for Rome in antiquity, he was seeking for 
her clothed in the accidents of her present position. 
Divest her of her accidents, and was she there in 
essence, in substance ? Was not this all for which 
a rational historian could look ? It was an in- 
spiration. The note of antiquity could not mean, 
in either case, that Rome or England were to be 
found in the primitive Church just as they are 
seen in the nineteenth century. Was it not a 
sound principle that we should expect some kind 
of development ? What, then, are the natural laws 
of development, and is Rome, according to those 
laws, to be found in the primitive days ? The 
further he pursued the matter, the clearer it became 
that the Supremacy of the Holy See was there, in 
the earliest days, in substance. It acted then as we 
might expect it to act, and its action then was the 
natural counterpart, given the change of circum- 
stances, of its action now. 

He had begun his inquiry with saying of the 
Roman question, " I will not blink if Now in the 
life which he led of prayer and mortification, away 
from the distractions of other woyVl^ V\& \i^x^ N?cs^ 
whole self to the work beiot^ \vv«\., ^^^ -^•^^^ >^ 
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fact, working for others in the future. His long,, 
patient waiting at Littlemore was to be a vicarious 
sacrifice. It would lessen the work of others after 
him. He says, " I gave my mind to the principle 
of development." He saw that "the question 
simply turns on the nature of the promise of the 
Spirit made to the Church." He began to see 
that — (i) There is more of evidence in antiquity 
for the necessity of unity than for the Apostolical 
succession, (2) more of evidence for the See of 
Rome than for the presence in the Eucharist, and 
(3) more for the practice of Invocation of the Saints 
than for certain books in the present Canon of 
Scripture. We believe the latter, why not the 
former set of truths ? 

Still quietly, with perfect self-control, with a 
clear conviction of the danger there would be in 
impatience, precipitancy, or indulgence of irritation^ 
"he proceeded, until in 1844, he speaks of a "deep,, 
unvarying conviction that our Church is in schism,, 
and that my salvation depends on my joining 
the Church of Rome ? Can / (it is personal, 
not whether another, but can /) be saved in the 
English Church ? Am I in safety were I to die 
to-night ? " 

And now he began his famous Essay on Develop- 
ment, and sounded the real meaning of the appeal 
to antiquity. The See of Peter stood out as a 
divine foundation, and the Church then, in com- 
munion with that See, was seen to be the same 
in substance from end to end of her career ; and 
on October 8, 1845, J^^n Henry Newman, the 
great religious genius of this centurvf, \yv^ >Dt^v3.w\^ 
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humble, self-sacrificing, patient scholar, divine, his- 
torian, could say of himself in reference to his nearly 
completed work, " Since the above was written, the 
author has joined the Catholic Church." 






^^' Cardinal Wiseman's article, "The Anglican Claim of 
Apostolical Succession" (see p. 5), has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the Catholic Truth Society, price 3d. 
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By Lady Amabel Kerr. 



The subject of this biography was the only child of 
poor though respectable parents, who had migrated to 
London from Ireland before she was born. They had 
been comfortably off, but were so reduced in circum- 
stances that during the latter years of his life Mr. 
Hallahan earned his living as a porter in a wine- 
merchant's office. Adversity soured the tempers of both 
himself and his wife, and the atmosphere of their home 
was neither peaceable nor pleasant. So painful an im- 
pression did the domestic jars and jangles make on little 
Margaret that she registered a childish vow never to 
marry, and this resolve was prominent in her mind even 
before she was called to the religious life. A foolish and 
harmless word of admiration from a fellow-servant cost 
the offender a severe box on the ear ; and the effect of 
the first and only offer of marriage that she received 
was to make her kneel down there and then on a kitchen 
chair and make a vow of perpetual chastity — a vow 
renewed and ratified later with the sanction of her 
confessor. In- spite, however, of its discord, her home 
was a happy one. Her father worshipped and freely 
indulged her, but her mother was watchM. ^xsA \^3^s^^ 
and ^ave the little girl some \e^soTi'& ^\C\Ott ^^ c^cccise^ 
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with her through life. Margaret was gifted with an 
impetuous nature, which on one side showed itself by 
violent ebullitions of temper, and on the other by fer- 
vent acts of piety somewhat extravagantly expressed. 
" Take care ! " said Mrs. Hallahan warnin^ly, when she 
found the child prostrating herself and kissing the 
ground; ** little saints make big sinners." This anec- 
dote gives us a clue to whence it was that Mother 
Margaret herself drew the shrewd commonsense which 
80 characterized her. 

Margaret, however, lost both her parents by the time 
she was nine years old. When her father died she was 
placed by friends in the Somerstown Orphanage, 
where during three short years she received all the 
education ever bestowed on her; and when Mrs. 
Hallahan followed her husband to the grave, the little 
grrl, only nine years of age, began a life of domestic 
service, in which she persevered for nearly thirty years. 
She would not have wished it otherwise, for she said of 
service that it was a holy state. '* It is so hidden and 
ignored," she wrote later on in her life ; ** it is so full 
of self-sacrifice that is never considered. God has 
appointed otherwise, or else I should have chosen it in 
preference to any other state." 

For the first eight years after she was put to service 
her situations were very varied. The most permanent 
one held by her was with Madame Caulier, the wife of 
a French itntgrS noble, reduced to earn her living in 
London by dressmaking. She was a lady of great 
piety, but made austere by circumstances. Partly as a 
result of the souring effects of adversity, but partly on 
principle, she treated Margaret with the utmost severity, 
professing all the while to regard her as if she were her 
own daughter. The child's nerves broke down under 
'the treatment. She could not meet her mistress with- 
out dropping whatever she held in her hand, and her 
naturally hasty temper increased in violence. She 
never forgot the darkness of that time, and when — 
only a year before her death— business took her to 
Cheapside through the stteex ^Yiei^ ^\kfe\\N^^ m^ NJc^fc 
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French lady, she burst into tears at the mere recollection 
of her misery. ** When / take in little orphan children," 
she said to herself while still in Madame Caulier's 
service, '' I will do what I can to make them happy. 
They shall never have to regret their parents as I do." 
And grandly did she in later life carry out this design 
formed in her suflfering childhood. 

Some of her transitory situations were in Protestant 
families ; and in these places she always stood up boldly 
for her religion, being remembered in one of them as 
** the little maid who would not eat meat on Fridays." 
On one occasion, when a fellow-servant spoke sneer- 
ingly about the devotion paid by Catholics to Our Lady, 
words failed her in her indignation, and she snatched 
up a large dish, and broke it over the man's head. 

When seventeen years of age she was engaged to 
wait on Dr. Morgan, an invalid and a most holy 
Catholic. Having nursed him faithfully till he died, 
she spent the rest of her life in the world in his family, 
first with his son, and then with his daughter, Mrs» 
Thomson. Dr. Morgan left her a legacy of fifty pounds ; 
and it is characteristic of her spirit of gratitude as well 
as of her cpntempt for money and her supernatural views 
of life that she spent every penny of it on Masses for 
the repose of his soul. Mrs. Thomson always looked 
on Margaret as one of her family ; and she in return 
lavished all her heart's love on her mistress and her 
children. Speaking of the latter she said that her 
feeling for them was the strongest human affection she 
had ever experienced. The suffering she felt when she 
took one of the little boys and left him at Stonyhurst 
was so acute, that it brought home to her how mighty 
the tyranny of human attachment could become. The 
fear which seized her in consequence was so great as 
to make that day a turning-point in her life; and 
thenceforward she gave herself to God more completely 
than she had ever done before. Among other sacrifices 
made at that time was that of all secular reading, which 
was a perfect passion with her. ThoM^K ^o^^^'s?>rA ci\ ^ 
very imperfect technical ed\ical\on» 2tii^ \^tvcyca.x^.\.c»'^^- 
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end of her life of the rules of orthography and arith- 
metic, Margaret's mind was a storehouse of knowledge, 
and she devoured every book she could lay her hands 
on, from the poems of Sir Walter Scott to the ascetical 
works of St. John of the Cross. Now, however, she 
put aside all secular reading ; and it was at this stage 
of her life that she took the vow of perpetual chastity 
mentioned above. 

The last fifteen years of her life with the Thomsons 
were spent in Bruges ; and during those years she led a 
semi-religious life without in any way neglecting her 
household duties, which as time went on became more, 
rather than less onerous, owing to the reduced circum- 
stances in which her employers found themselves At 
Bruges she put herself under the direction of M. Vervasel, 
a confessor so severe that few had the courage to 
persevere under his guidance. She heard Mass every 
morning at four o'clock, practised severe penances, and 
spent every moment of leisure allowed her in visiting the 
poor and sick, on whom she bestowed all her savings 
and whatever funds she could obtain by begging from 
others. When, some years after she had left Belgium, 
Dr. Ullathorne visited Bruges, he found the memory of 
Margaret as fresh as when she lived there. With marks 
of reverence he was shown the spot near a column 
in the Church of St. Jacques where she used to kneel 
when hearing Mass, and which was still known to all 
as ** Margaret's corner." 

Her long residence in a Catholic country, where God 
was freely served, and where every portion of His service 
was fittingly carried out, had a lasting effect on the mind 
of Margaret, and influenced her very much in the part 
slic played in England. Her life-time covered the great 
transition of this century in the position of Catholics in 
our country. Among her earliest recollections was that 
of her secret pilgrimages with her parents to Tyburn, 
to venerate as far as possible the scene of the martyrs' 
triumph; the object of the expedition being most 
carefully concealed from "Piotestatvt neighbours lest 
nnpleasdixxt consequences ini^Yvt ^tvsxjl^. "^V^vx^^^^^ 
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in service in Margate she and other Catholics were 
invariably pelted with stones on their way to and from 
Mass. But when she died in 1868 the state of religion 
was very much what it is now, and Catholics might 
do anything and everything, certainly without raising 
persecution, and rarely even mockery. Her experiences 
of the splendour of Catholic worship in a Catholic 
country, and the fervour and enthusiasm which it kin- 
dled in her soul gave her a total want of reserve or self- 
consciousness about Catholic external observances 
which it took most of her co-religionists in England 
years to acquire ; and enabled her not only to join in, 
but to give an impetus to the Catholic revival. 

While living in Bruges she felt strongly impelled to a 
religious life ; and that she did not at once follow the 
impulse was regretted by her afterwards as an infidelity 
to grace. As a matter of fact, whatever resistance there 
was did not come from herself. M. Vervasel, her severe 
confessor, stoutly opposed the step ; and she, having 
when she put herself under his direction vowed 
obedience to him, submitted, though her soul remained 
dissatisfied. '*I feel I want something, I know not 
what," she said ; ** I want something for God." We 
who can look back on her life as a whole, know what 
God had in store for her to do, towards which He was 
slowly directing her steps. While she would have fain 
satisfied her restless desire for action by devoting her- 
self at once to the religious life, her director, guided 
by the Holy Ghost in a way that was possibly unknown 
to himself, kept her back with an apparently wooden 
obstinacy from committing her to a step which would 
have put an insuperable barrier in the way of that great 
work which she was to do in England. As a sort of 
compromise she obtained M. VervasePs consent to en- 
rolling herself as a Dominican secular Tertiary, which, 
while it bound her to certain rules, left her free to con- 
tinue her life in the employment of the Thomsons. 

Towards the end of her sojourn in Belgium a severe 
illness caused her to be removed from the Thomsons' 
house, to which she never returned. When dismissed 
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from the hospital she and a few other tertiaries formed 
themselves into a sort of community, living together 
and working for souls under rule. But the attempt 
proved a failure. Of work for souls there was indeed 
plenty, but as there was an utter absence of funds the 
community dispersed, and the day came when Mar- 
garet, having cut herself off from her friends, found 
herself alone in the world, homeless and almost penni- 
less. This was God's opportunity. 

A friend of hers in England, Mrs. Amherst, having 
heard of the way in which Margaret was devoting her- 
self to the service of the poor in Bruges, urged her to 
come and devote herself instead to the needs of the 
souls and bodies of her co-religionists in England. 
She hesitated, but M. Vervasel, with an alacrity which 
at the time deeply wounded her, urged her to accept 
the offer, and she unwillingly followed his advice. It 
was only later that she realized how completely this 
holy priest, who now passed from her life, had acted 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

On the 30th of April, 1842, Margaret landed in 
England. She went almost directly to Coventry, by 
invitation of Dr. Ullathome who was starting a mis- 
sion there, and to whom Mrs. Amherst had recom- 
mended her. There she was ostensibly in the capacity 
of school-mistress, though she had to find the children 
before she could teach them. In this, however, she 
found but small difficulty, and in an incredibly short 
time gathered two hundred round her. Of technical 
education she herself possessed but a modicum ; and 
the consciousness of this made her very diffident about 
undertaking the office of teacher ; but, nevertheless, she 
managed with the sole aid of some of the older girls to 
keep the school in a state of efficiency. She relates 
that she used to walk about from one class to the other, 
invoking the aid of the guardian angels of the children 
to supply her deficiencies; **and I think," she adds, 
V that they must have heard me, for though I was my- 
self so ignorant, the parents always seemed satisfied, 
And said that they got on.*' 
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Of salary for this employment she had none, for she 
obstinately refused to receive a farthing. " Salary ! '* 
she cried indignantly when the subject was broached to 
her ; ** I came here for the sake of God and not for 
money ! '* She even refused to be supplied with 
clothing, saying that she already possessed a sufficient 
stock to last her ; and when in the course of time some 
articles were nearly dropping off her, it was with 
difficulty that even then she was persuaded to accept 
the gift of new ones. 

Great as was the work she effected in the day-school, 
the results of her labours were even greater in the night- 
school which she opened for the lace -making and fac- 
tory girls, whom, besides teaching, she got to know in 
their own homes. The good she did among them was 
wonderful, and they, both Catholics and Protestants 
worshipped the very ground she trod on ; and numbers 
of the wild, untaught young creatures were, through 
her instrumentality, received into the Church. Every 
moment not taken up by teaching was spent by Sister 
Margaret — as she got to be called — in visiting the poor, 
and especially the sick, in their own homes and haunts. 
When M. Vervasel had urged her to accept Mrs. 
Amherst's invitation she had protested that to return to 
a Protestant country would be ** like going to hell ; " 
nor, after she had experienced the actuality of English 
town life, did she see much reason to mitigate this 
opinion. "When I returned to England," she says, 
** I cannot say how distressed I was by the vice I saw 
everywhere. Every face seemed to bear the stamp of 
mortal sin. They all looked like so many lumps of flesh- 
without souls ; the very atmosphere seemed full of sin. 
At first I thought it had an effect upon the sun, and that 
it was the sins of the people that made the air so damp 
and foggy." 

Far, however, from being dispirited by the sense of 
the sin which surrounded her, it winged her steps in 
her errands of mercy. There were in Coventry, as 
in all our larger towns, some poor creatures laid 
low by the most hideous diseases, so \\Q>Tr&\fc>lKaX <snss^ 
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were deserted by relatives and neighbours alike. Such 
as these were the objects of Margaret's tenderest care ; 
and with the aid of some of the better class of girls, 
whom she rallied round her, she devoted herself to 
providing for their souls and bodies. Few stories of the 
heroic charity practised by the saints in similar cases 
surpass the devotion displayed by Margaret in this 
modem, unromantic, manufacturing town ; and it was 
given to her to reap a visible reward of her labours, for 
every one of these poor creatures, abandoned by man 
and on the verge of being forsaken by God, were 
received into the Church and died a holy death. 

It was not only by visiting the sick and teaching the 
ignorant that Margaret did God's work. In the school- 
room after the classes she started simple services 
composed of the recitation of the rosary, with hymns 
and litanies; and these services, attracting the taste of 
the people of Coventry, were thronged, and impercep- 
tibly changed the features of Catholic worship in that 
town.. Dr. Ullathorne, of course, sanctioned the 
rschool-room services, but it was a long time before he 
could be induced by their manifest success and the 
evident good which resulted from them, to adopt any- 
thing of the same kind in the church. He, one of the 
old school of priests who had served God under 
•difficulties which we know not of, was slow to believe that 
the Church might now safely emerge from the holes and 
•comers into which persecution had driven her. Some 
of Margaret's indiscretions horrified him, and when he 
found that she had set up a4ittle Belgian statue of Our 
Xady in the school-room he at once ordered her to 
lock it up in her drawer. She, accustomed to other 
ways of making manifest God's ways, regarded this as a 
slight on Our Lady, and suffered and prayed in silence, 
until at last the strength of her convictions re-acted on 
him. But on one point she was more urgent. Owing 
to the prevailing timorousness it was not the fashion to 
keep a lamp burning before the Blessed Sacrament, 
Jest drawing attention to the altar might court 
irreverence and profanity. TVivs owlv^ard ignoring of 
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Our Lord's presence wounded Margaret .most deeply ; 
for her long residence in a Catholic country had shown 
her that the more the Blessed Sacrament is known, the 
more will it be adored. On this point she could not 
keep silence, and by dint of importunity prevailed on 
Dr. Ullathorne to let her make the experiment of 
lighting the sanctuary lamp on Rosary Sunday. She 
herself bought the best cut glass lamp which her 
finances allowed; and the light thus kindled by her. 
devotion was never extinguished. 

During those early days in Coventry, Margaret, as 
schoolmistress, lived in the presbytery; and after a 
few months filled the post of housekeeper as well. 
Once a week Dr. Ullathorne sent for her to his parlour, 
and they conversed long and deeply together about the 
affairs of the mission, and the best means of coping 
with its needs ; and out of these talks arose the great 
work of Margaret's life. Removed from the restrain- 
ing influence of M. Vervasel, she yearned more than 
ever for the religious life, and expressed the wish to 
combine it with carrying on her present work at 
Coventry. Dr. Ullathorne entered warmly into her 
idea, and suggested various Orders well adapted to the 
scheme, which it might be well for her to join. But 
she stoutly maintained that, having given herself to St. 
Dominic when she was enrolled as a Tertiary, she 
neither would nor could belong to any Order but his. 
And so it came about that in these weekly conferences 
in the presbytery parlour the idea arose of establishing 
in Coventry a community of conventual Dominican 
Tertiaries, such as have existed since the days of St. 
Catherine, alongside of the secular Tertiaries, which 
were founded by St. Dominic like those of St. Francis, 
for the sanctification of people in the world. Having 
obtained the permission of the Provincial of the 
Dominicans, Dr. Ullathorne hired a house in Spon 
Street, and there under his direction, in spite of his 
being a Benedictine, the little community was formed 
in March, 1 844. It consisted on starting of Mot\ve.\L 
Margaret herself, two young I^lAi^^ ol dw^-^N-vj ,^V^\ia^ 
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helped her in her work during the last two years, and 
another from a distance, a penitent of Dr. Ullathorne's. 
They all went through their noviciate together under 
his direction; and Mother Margaret was appointed 
superior, in spite of her deep humility and assertion of 
her lack of the art of government, and in spite especially 
of her desire — born of the consciousness of her strength 
of will and character — to be ruled over instead of to 
rule. 

The early days of that little community are full of 
interest; and the stress of poverty under which it 
laboured reminds us of the beginnings of many other 
great works undertaken for God. Pending the com- 
piling of a simple rule, which was executed soon after 
by Mother Margaret, Dr. Ullathorne started the four 
sisters with a few pregnant maxims. "First put on 
the spirit of Christ, and then the spirit of the rule 
on that," said he to the diffident and inexperienced 
Superior ; and the more she pondered over his words 
the more light she gathered from them. One of 
his maxims sounded almost like a joke, but it had 
a powerful effect. "Eliminate two words from your 
vocabulary," said he ; " uncomfortable and impossible." 
The success of this elimination was wonderful. The 
young women who had thrown in their lot with Mother 
Margaret had been brought up in easy if not in 
luxurious circumstances ; and belonging as they did to 
an entirely heretical neighbourhood, they were cut off 
from even such a knowledge of the meaning of a religious 
life as must be possessed by every convent school-girl. 
Nevertheless they threw themselves heart and soul into 
their new life of privation, slept soundly on planks and 
old doors from which even the handles had not been 
removed, and feasted with relish on puddings of the 
consistency of cannon balls, or, when these were lacking, 
on boiled nettles. So great was their fervour that one 
of them was heard to exclaim: " How sweet everything 
tastes here, yet what should I have thought of it in my 
father's house ? " Often, indeed, the little community 
would have been in want of an^ ioo^ ^\. ^, \sa.^ Sx Tka\. 
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been for the aid of the Dominicanesses of Atherstone, 
and of Mrs. Amherst, who, feeling responsible for 
bringing Mother Margaret to England, kept a watchful 
eye over her and her sisters. 

Th6 only one whose heart was sad, in spite of the 
granting of her souFs desire, and of the manifestly 
good work done by the infant community, was Mother 
Margaret herself. It was God*s way of dealing with 
this valiant and holy soul, that every fresh step she took, 
and at the beginning of every new work, she would be 
the prey to a profound and almost supernatural despon- 
dency. Few, however, judging by appearances, could 
have divined the mental sufferings she went through, for 
she was always outwardly strong, cheerful and brave in 
the face of the direst difficulties. So well did she 
know the nature of the trial that she did her best not 
to listen to her despondency ; and her superiors and 
others who worked with her refused to let themselves be 
influenced by it, but got rather to regard it as a token 
of God*s approval of the project in hand. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1 845, 
the four Sisters took their vows. One year of peace 
they had, reaping what they had sown, but that was all, 
for peace and rest were not to be the lot of Mother 
Margaret and her companions. Almost as soon as they 
had settled down. Dr. Ullathorne was named Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western District, which would of 
course remove him from Coventry. He had twice 
escaped being made Bishop ; but this time he had to 
submit, and full of trouble went into the school to break 
the news to Mother Margaret. Reading the trouble 
in his countenance, she hastily put a little child off 
her knee, and went to meet him. '^ I know what it is/* 
said she ; ** you are a Bishop ! " 

The blow was a terrible one to the lijtle community 
It was too much in a state of infancy to stand without 
him to whom it owed its existence ; so the only thing 
to be done was to pull it up by the roots, in spite of all 
the good it was doing and promised to do, and trans- 
plant it to his diocese, at the risk oi ^'s^ ^^Tv^K<s5L%^*S»fc 
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a half-grown tree in the process. Never had Mother 
Margaret felt so crushed as now. Dr. UUathorne 
describes how when he left her, preparatory to going to 
Rome, she fell on the ground and clasped his feet with 
an emotion quite foreign to her. " God alone ! God 
alone 1 God alone ! " she wrote at the beginning of a 
letter penned in those dark days ; and this cry, wrung 
by anguish from her soul, became henceforth the motto 
of her life and of that of her Sisters. 

The anxiety consequent on the move was really very 
great, — all the more so as Mother Margaret found her- 
self compelled for the first time to act for herself and on 
her own responsibility. At last, however, through the 
generosity of Mr. John Wright, a suitable house was 
found in Bristol into which the sisters moved, furniture 
for both chapel and convent being provided by the fra- 
ternal charity of various other religious orders. When 
the foundation was made at Bristol, the poverty of the 
Sisters of Penance (as Mother Margaret's community 
bejg^an to be called), reached its lowest ebb. However, 
as the proverb says, dark is before dawn, and from that 
moment pecuniary matters improved ; for some postu- 
lants joined the community with means of their own 
sufficient to make life possible. They united all other 
requisites to this, otherwise it is certain that Mother 
Margaret would not for one moment have entertained 
the idea of accepting them. She never could bring 
her great soul to worry herself about ways and means: 
All her works were undertaken solely for God and His 
glory, and to Him alone did she look for support. Her 
belief in the efficacy of prayer, and her confidence that 
God would provide for those who put their trust in Him, 
were unbounded. This may sound like a truism, but 
Mother Margaret carried the principle far beyond the 
region of truisms. The instances when her prayers were 
answered in a way which may pardonably be called 
supernatural were numerous ; for often the exact sum of 
money she had asked of God was sent unexpectedly, 
and sometimes from unknown sources. 
It was this supernatural principlft oC tAitivvn^ to God 
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alone to support works undertaken for Him which 
made her almost fiercely intolerant of obtaining money 
by means of bazaars and kindred contrivances. The 
money, thus obtained was worthless in her eyes. She 
considered the system as a desecration of the very name 
of charity, and as most pernicious to the souls of those 
who were persuaded to give their money to the poor in 
that way. The best way, she used to say, if we want 
God to be generous to us, is to be generous with Him. 
So, when all other means failed, and her works under- 
taken for the glory of God were threatened with des- 
truction, she used to take one or more orphans into the 
house free of charge ; and this method of obtaining 
pecuniary aid never failed. When a certain Religious 
Superior was trying to give her a lesson in finance, and 
explained how he was in the habit of investing the funds 
of the community — ** Oh," said she, interrupting him, 
"I always invest ours in little boys and girls ! '* 

As to postulants, her preference was for those who 
were as poor as she was herself. Before she died she 
urged the Sisters never to reject any on the score 
of poverty. *' Remember," said she, " that your first 
Mpther was one of the most contemptible of God's 
creatures, who in the world had to earn her bread in 
the sweat of her brow." 

During the short time that the Sisters of Penance 
were at Bristol the little community was able to assume 
a more distinctly conventual character. Mother Mar- 
garet spared no pains to make them what she called 
true Dominicans in interior ways as well as in externals ; 
and tried by every method to kindle fervour in the souls 
of her Sisters, declaring that she would rather work with 
one fervent religious than with a hundred who had not 
the right spirit. Of all forms of prayer the Divine 
Office was that which kindled most devotion in her, and 
her love for it was at once the root and fruit of her 
vocation as a daughter of St. Dominic. The dream of 
her life was that the Sisters should sing the Office in 
choir, for not till then would she feel them to be real 
Dominicans. This dieam, Vvo^eset, ^\\ \^a\. \i^^"^^s^to 
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a reality till within a short time of her death. When 
the community was first started at Coventry, the Little 
Office of Our Lady was daily recited, but owing to the 
ignorance of the sisters it had to be said in English. 
Now, however, in Bristol, a step in advance was made, 
and thanks to the training of Father Newsham, an 
acquaintance of one of the sisters, they learnt to sing it 
in Latin. So particular was Mother Margaret about its 
correct rendering both as to ceremony and pronuncia- 
tion, that even as she lay in bed dangerously ill of 
typhoid fever, any mistake made caught her ear, and she 
tried to draw attention to it by rapping on the wall. 

The history of the next twenty years of Mother 
Margaret's life is in reality the history of her many 
foundations, at which it is impossible to give more than 
a passing glance. In 1848, having totally failed to 
find a suitable and permanent house in Bristol, the 
convent temporarily established there was moved to 
Clifton, where it prospered until after she had gone to 
her reward. Some of the foundations, such as Bridge- 
water, Rhyl, and Leicester were too short-lived to need 
more than mention, failure being a certainty as soon as 
a trial had been made. 

A gentleman having left Mother Margaret a legacy 
in order that la, convent should be started in the Potter- 
ies, the foundation of Longton was made ; but after a 
fair trial it was transferred to Stoke. Mother Margaret 
was glad when compelled to withdraw her sisters from 
^he dismal place, where as she epigrammatically said, 
'''they heard nothing but sin, and saw nothing but 
black mud.*' She was not what the world would call 
prudent as to ways and means, but even she was aghast 
when, while the debt on Clifton was unpaid, she was 
<irged by her superiors to build a large and suitable 
noviciate on some ground which a benefactor enabled 
her to buy at Stone. However, as she said, her bank 
was in heaven, and, ever the child of obedience, she set 
ftbont the work. Her ideas were always grand ; and 
io 18^2 the foundations were \a\dol^coivNcti\.''vQ>K:Vv«^ 
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she had in her head." That was her crowning work, 
and remains till now the greatest monument to her 
2eal and enterprise. Two more foundations she made, 
at St Mary Church, Torquay, and at Bow. This last, 
made when she literally had one foot in the grave, was 
nearer to her heart than any other, partly, perhaps, 
because it was her last, and mostly because it was set 
down in London, to fight with evil on its own battle-field. 

Thus she went on working for God to the very end, 
neither finding rest nor seeking it. '*Do not talk to 
me of rest," she wrote in one of her letters, " I hope 
never to rest till I get to heaven ; " and, in truth, her 
wish was granted. It is difficult to believe, as we 
follow her through her busy life, and trace her clever 
active brain in one work for God after the other, that 
she never knew what it was to feel well. Her suffer- 
ings from her girlhood upwards were most acute. While 
still a young servant she, taking pleasure in hearing 
herself called as strong as Samson, raised and carried 
upstairs a weight which two men hesitated to raise 
together. She permanently injured her back by this 
exploit and suffered excruciating pain to the end; 
though her life of ceaseless activity proved the fallacy 
of the physicians' verdict that she would have to lie 
on a sofa for the rest of her days. The injury produced 
a tendency to internal abscesses, which not only caused 
her real agony at times, but also poisoned her blood, 
so that at last she had no sound spot on her body, 
except her face, which was left untouched and un- 
marred. But not even when these terrible abcesses 
formed did she cease her work for a single day. 
One morning a Sister entered the Mother's cell to ask 
for some relaxation on the score ef indisposition, 
JUnperceived herself, she saw the Mother engaged in 
washing her wounds, while she prayed aloud for strength 
to get through the duties and fatigues of the day. 
Needless to say the Sister retired, ashamed to ask for 
the desired dispensation. 

She bore the burden and heat of the day under these 
circumstances till she was m \i«t otlX^-^jSj^ ^1^^».^:^^t^K«i. 
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her sufferings had increased to such a degree that she 
could conceal them no longer. Still she never sought 
for sympathy and compassion, but turned to God alone. 
" All is good for the soul/' said she in writing ; '* and it 
is a strange pleasure to say to Our Lord from time to time^ 
' You and you only know what this miserable carcase 
goes through * " — words which cast a side-light on the 
ruling motto of her life and extend to it the additional 
meaning of ** alone with God." "God must be very near 
when we can feel the thorns with which He is crowned," 
were favourite words of hers. In November 1 867, seeing 
that she could scarcely drag herself about, but quite 
oblivious as to the extent of her maladies, Dr. Ullathome 
ordered her to take a fortnight's complete rest in bed. 
She obeyed, but from that bed she never rose. 

Mother Margaret's death was one of almost unsur- 
passed agony; and, wrung by pain, she constantly 
exclaimed that her back was breaking. Yet her vigo- 
rous humanity kept death at bay, and, as it were, 
forbade her soul to take its flight, for days after the 
doctors had pronounced that she could not live for more 
than a few hours. But to the end she lost neither 
patience nor placidity, nor did the torment she suffered 
make her for one moment lose the thought of God, or 
ignore the real meaning of death. How often, when the 
poor body is racked with unbearable pain, have we heard 
even good people cry out for death as a release from 
suffering ; but to Mother Margaret death meant much 
more than that. When her sufferings were at their 
worst, the sense of her unworthiness overwhelmed her ; 
and whilst physical pain could extract no cry from her, 
the fear of the coming judgement broke her down, 
and turning, full of human weakness, to the Sister 
attending on her, she would say piteously, '* Oh, I am 
so frightened." 

It was then, when poor human nature was suffering 
more than it could bear, that Almighty God hid His 
face from her, and left her in a state of awful desolation, 
What were racked frame and broken back to that ? 
''Oh," sh^ cried, bursting mXo tea-xs, "\ ecwJi^Xi^ax ?J\ 
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the rest if it were not for this I " Truly those last days 
illustrate more clearly than all that had gone before, 
dnring the sixty-five years of her pilgrimage on earth, 
how intensely and entirely * God alone ' was the ruling 
thought of her life. 

For six tortured months she lay on what she called 
"a bed of fire ; *' and yet never one word of murmuring 
broke from her. A Sister who wrote down her reminis- 
cences of that last terrible illness said that what most 
stpick them all was that she was *' so exactly the same 
2d when in health." ** O will of God I will of God !" 
were the words most frequently on her lips ; and also : 
** My God and my all ! " Thus the long weeks dragged 
on, till on March 11, 1868, God willed her purgatory on 
earth to cease, and called her to Himself. 

Such was Mother Margaret's life. There remain a 
few words to be said of what she was in herself ; and by 
taking hold of and dwelling on a few of her leading 
characteristics, to show how it was that she, an ill- 
educated orphan, came to do the great work she did. 

** God alone 1 " Such was her motto, closely adhered 
to by herself and bequeathed to her spiritual children. 
If the term be permissible, it may be said that the 
thought of God — the living and personal God — was the 
passion of her life. It was said that to hear her pronounce 
the two words, ** Almighty God," was enough to kindle 
devotion in the soul of the hearer. Living, as she did, 
in His presence, face to face with Him alone, gave her 
that largeness and singleness of mind and soul which 
marked her and left its stamp on her intercourse with 
others. She lived without strain or effort in the presence 
of God. One day a Sister showed her a book of devo- 
tion which recommended the practice of beginning the 
day by putting ourselves in the presence of God. 
"What nonsense!" she exclaimed. **Why, one is 
never out of His presence ! " The Sister, whose views 
were less large and high than hers, tried to explain the 
words as meaning that we should try to realize His 
presence. ** I don't undetsXatv^ \)cvo^fe Yi^gssact^^^T 
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retorted Mother Margaret. ** If you are always in His 
presence, how can you put yourself into it more ?" **I 
must be a very wicked woman," she said, on another 
occasion, ''for I get into a passion and go about scold-r 
ing people, and yet I am never out of the presence of 
God for a single instant.'' 

And yet, in spite of this, she was never carried aw^y 
by devotion. Her prayer was always a rational effoirt 
of the will. ** I have strong impulses to work for God," 
she explained ; *' and I may say that the voice of God 
is in a way quite clear to me at times. But I have na 
impulses of sensible devotion as I hear others sp^k of^ 
But the last few years I feel a more close union with 
God, so that I am glad to go to my bed at night to be 
alone with Him." 

From this realization of God's presence there 
necessarily followed a devotion to His will, which may 
be called the master-key of her life. It was a sort of 
sacrilege in her eyes to utter any complaint whatsoever. 
All that God sent was for the best, because it was He 
who sent it. Thus, whatever occurred, whether it were 
hot or cold, whether it rained or the sun sh6ne, whether 
things prospered or whether they failed, whether the 
community suffered loss or whether she herself were 
racked with pain, her one unfailing exclamation was : 
** How good God is 1 " How living the God of her 
worship was to her can best be shown by the following 
characteristic anecdote. A Sister was trying to explain 
to her the tenets of Positivism, and how it places 
humanity in the place of God. In her desire to make 
clear her meaning, the Sister argued how it was possible 
for such tenets to be held with satisfaction to the 
individual. Mother Margaret first looked up to heaven, 
and then, turning on the speaker with a look of indignah 
tion, exclaimed, in language which may be called all 
her own, ** He'd be but a rotten sort of God, my dear!" 

Anything that seemed to encroach on the rights and 

prerogatives of God, and anything that looked like 

arrogance on the part of the creature, filled her with a 

sort of holy terror. When iVie 6isX \iy\.etiia.\.\atLal Ex- 
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hibition was held, in 1851, and all men were full of the 
great things which it was to do for the world, she 
ttembled lest such sentiments should call down the 
judgements of God, and certain devotions were practised 
in the Convent by way of reparation. So also, when 
shown the Menai Bridge, she, full at once of admiration 
and fear, exclaimed, *' If men do such things as these 
they will begin to think they have no need of God ! " 
She really rejoiced when she heard of the failure of 
some scientific enterprise, saying that she liked men to 
learn that God was their Master. 

Her constant and simple realization of God's presence 
made it so diflBcult for her to use any fixed method of 
mental prayer, that after trial she gave up the attempt. 
When the hour fixed by the rule for prayer arrived, she 
knelt down and, in her own words, "looked and asked." 
When asked by a Sister how she ought to say the Office, 
and what she ought to think of while saying it, she 
replied, **Well, /just stand up before God and say it 
in His presence as well as I can." 

Her faith in the Blessed Sacrament — usually styled 
by her ** Our Lord " pure and simply — was vivid and 
realizing. ** I see," said she on one occasion, ** the 
wisdom of having screens in churches, and Our Lord 
raised out of reach at Exposition, for I know by myself 
what people might be tempted to do in moments of 
indiscreet fervour." And 'she owned one day that at 
Benediction she could hardly restrain herself from 
rushing to the altar and clasping the monstrance in 
her arms. 

She thought of a church only as the house of God. 
When censorious Catholics found fault with Dr. UUa- 
thorne for erecting a handsome church at Coventry, 
because there were no ** respectable people" to fre- 
quent it, Mother Margaret rebuked them with a ready 
humour. "The church," said she, "is for God, and 
He is always respectable!^^ Nothing, therefore, made 
her more indignant than when, as too often happens, 
the best work and decoration in a church are bestowed 
on those parts which meet tVv^ ^^^ oi "C^^ ^^-^^kss^^^'w.^. 
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while that which is unseen is left plain. She would 
have preferred to have it the other way. She could 
weep on many occasions, but never did her tears flow 
more readily than when she heard of some noble and 
devoted deed. Thus, she quite broke down with 
emotion when she heard of a church in Spain where 
the inside of the tabernacle was lined with precions 
rubies. ** One thing strikes me in England," she said 
to some ladies with whom she was staying shortly after 
she left Belgium : ** I see you use mahogany for your 
cupboards, while you keep our Lord in deal." In- 
stances could be multiplied at will of the sorrow caused 
to her by this sort of stinginess. When she first visited 
Stoke-on-Trent she was made almost ill by the sight of 
a pewter chalice used for Mass, and she never rested 
till she was able to replace it by one of silver. 

When things were at the lowest ebb, and the Sisters 
had not even sufficient food to eat, even then it made 
her angry to see any economy practised in the chapel. 
**We must be spanng to ourselves," said she, "but 
never to God." ** Don't stint Almighty God," she 
would say. " It would be better that we should want 
bread than that our Lord should be neglected. As for 
the poor, there are many to help them, but few people 
think of our hidden God." 

The largeness of soul engendered in her by her 
simple life face to face with God marked her direction 
of the religious under her care. The details which have 
reached us of this side of her life show us how true was 
that friend's judgement which pronounced her to be the 
most wonderful compound of the natural and the super- 
natural. We learn how in her a rare loftiness of soul, 
which at times reminds us of St. Teresa, could be 
combined with the most shrewd common sense. She 
had the power of government largely developed, though 
when the burden of it was first laid on her she shrank 
from its responsibility, and was grievously oppress>ed 
for long years after it was imposed on her. She was 
keenly alive to her de&cieiides boVYv oi Ti'aX\5LX^ ^nd 
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education, and most fully meant what she said a short 
time before her death : " Almighty God willed that 
all the work should be His, so He choBe out the lowest 
instrument He could find, so that no one else should 
have any part in it. You see, He chose a sinful woman, 
a sickly woman — a woman without family, without 
friends, without education, and without reputation. If 
He could have chosen anything lower He would, but 
He could not. So the work is His from beginning 
to end." 

Mother Margaret Hallahan was essentially a self-made 
woman, if indeed the term can be fitly used of one who 
was so evidently God- made ; and the study of her career 
may well make us rejoice in its evidence of the powers 
that lie in our human nature as such, without extraneous 
aids. In this light it does us good to be reminded how 
little she owed to the usual methods of cultivation, and 
we are inclined to think that no most exalted higher 
education could produce another like her. So it is 
with, to say the least of it, very mixed feeliilgs that, in 
letters addressed to her spiritual daughters, full of the 
loftiest sentiments and counsels, we find the most 
absurd little blunders in spelling, and read, for instance, 
her exhortation to crush certain temptations as if they 
were nats. Throughout her correspondence are to be 
found words like simpel and litel^ phonetically spelt. 
She never properly mastered the rules of arithmetic, 
and, with all her multifarious and well-ordered works, 
kept her accounts more in head than on paper. She 
often and often alludes to herself as an ignoramus, and 
signs herself to her letters as a *' good-for-nothing old 
Mother." Yet her powers of government were so mag- 
nificent that probably, had she been called on to rule 
over an empire instead of over some communities of 
iiuns, she would have been found equal to the task. 

If her method of government can be described, it 
would be diflficult to sum it up more concisely than by 
her own words, used in giving directions to one who, 
for the first time, found herself in the position of mis- 
tress of novices : ** Put solid CKt\^\vKCL\\:^ yk^^-?^^ n:^*^ 
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the nonsense out ! " She had a perfect horror of what, 
by a coinage of words to which she was addicted, she 
called shim-sham piety — a piety which puts externals 
before internal reality, devotion before obedience to 
God, and which consisted largely in emotions. ** Take 
no notice of feelings," said she, ** they always deceive 
US and lead us wrong. Keep to the one principle, to 
seek God and serve Him in darkness or in light, and to 
have but one intention, God's will and God's work." 
She habitually discouraged over-much talk about the 
spiritual state, judging that it fostered unreality. One 
Sister came to her with bitter lamentations about her 
difficulties in perseverance? **Ah, child," she said, 
without lifting her eyes from the letter she was writing, 
" you'll have your ups and downs — just tell me, will 
you, how to write down ten thousand ?" and that wa,s all 
the help the Sister could extract. To another who, with 
a little unreality, complained that to hold a candle at a 
religious function distracted her thoughts from God, 
she said, *' It is not your own satisfaction you are to 
seek. If it is a distraction to you to hold a candle, think 
you are our Lord's candlestick for the time." ** God 
make you a saint," she said to another, adding in the 
same breath, " and a tough job He'll have of it ! " 

Her own undying valour, and the constant strain of 
living her life for God in spite of sufifering and conse- 
quent exhaustion, made her a little severe with what she 
called '' faddiness " on the part of any of the Sisters, 
a word which in her language meant the making much 
of little ailments, the seeking of however small indul- 
gences, or even betraying by word or sign the existence 
of any indisposition or endurable pain. 

Mother Margaret was one of those to whom anything 
of introspection and self-analysing was, even under 
obedience, most painful. ** When forced to fix my eyes 
on myself," she wrote once, " I can only make a great 
sign of the Cross over the abyss and go on looking up 
to God." In another document, in which, under 
obedience, she tried to make some manifestation of 
her spiritual state, we find these viords : ** I get quite 
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stupid ever it when I begin to look at myself. I have 
tried for the last few years to forget self in every shape, 
both as regards body and soul, and to keep the eye of 
the mind as much as possible on God in all things, 
and not refer to self." This being her bent, Mother 
Margaret was very unsparing of those in the commu- 
nity whose tendency was to occupy themselves unduly 
in self-searchings and self-contemplation. '^ Cease all 
that examination," she writes to one ; ** it keeps you 
always more busy with yourself than with God. There 
are innumerable wants in the Church, many souls to 
convert, and many indifferent Catholics who want the 
last grace to bring them to their duties. Think of all 
these things and leave yourself in the hands of God 
with a perfect spirit of abandonment. I should weary 
of myself and lose all courage were I to occupy myself 
with myself. Keep the eye of the soul on our only 
good God. Be sure it i& self-love and self-seeking 
that is occupying you now. . . . There is but one 
perfect Being, God and all His works. Let us be 
content with our own nothingness." 

None possessed to a higher degree than Mother 
Margaret the art of saying the right thing to the right 
person. Hers was no wooden system, but one varied by 
her according to the individual with whom she had to 
deal. No doubt the Sister to whom the above was 
written was capable of profiting by the high spirituality 
of the words addressed to her. In another case, how- 
ever, we find her addressing a Sister with a sarcasm 
which was no doubt very efficacious with her, but which 
might have shrivelled up another. ** What ! " she writes, 
" always busy with yourself .? If you could but forget 
there was such a nasty thing in the world 1 I never 
think of praying for you in particular, because I feel 
sure you never forget yourself. I have to think of those 
who forget themselves." 

Anything like affectation or a desire to edify was 
abhorrent to her. There was one Sister who, in her 
desire to be holy, looked pious. ** I never like you less," 
said Mother Margaret to her, "thaxi ^\ssas. ^^^^^ "^j^ 
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trying to be extra good^^ " If your interior be absorbed 
in God, the whole exterior will show it," was her 
commonsense remark to one who, in the matter of 
recollection, was apt to put the cart before the horse, 
and begin by the outside. ** If you are recollected 
you will look it." 

Perhaps the greatest trial Mother Margaret ever met 
with in her work for souls was when, towards the end 
of her life, the Government began to have a hand in 
the management of schools. No doubt she would have 
held the same inconvenient opinions now had she been 
alive, and would have been considered as hopelessly 
behind the age. It was as gall and wormwood to her to 
receive pecuniary aid from the lineal descendants of 
those governments which, not so many decades back, 
had persecuted the Church. "Is it likely," said she, 
with her relentless commonsense, **that people who 
a few years ago would have^ hanged and quartered us, 
would now be giving us money to make our children 
good Catholics?" And if education were not for the 
purpose of making children good Catholics she could 
not understand what could be its object. She did not 
care in the least for any proficiency in secular learning ; 
and for holding this opinion we think she might be 
excused by even the most ardent educationalists, for 
she could not but be conscious how very well she had 
got on with a modicum of learning. 

It was, however, for her own Sisters that she most 
sincerely disliked the system of cramming for examina-^ 
tions, which was the prominent effect of the Government 
grant. Obedience made her put her schools under 
Government, but her heart ached all the same ; and 
she really rejoiced, both for their own sake and that of 
their teachers, when the children failed to pass the 
required test. ** I am glad of it," she wrote to the 
Superioress of a Community whose schools had thus 
failed : ** it will teach you that you and your Sisters are 
nuns, not schoolmistresses." She was most severe with . 
tJjose Sisters who ** took" the education fever, and who 
* could not meditate, or say a Paler or A.ve without 
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parsing it." It may have been one of these grammatical 
nuns who was, in Mother Margaret's presence, 
examining a class about which the following story is 
told, which we take from the Life of her written by her 
spiritual daughters, which has been the basis of this 
little sketch. "The subject was Bible history, and 
one of the questions being, * Where did Abraham 
come from?' a small boy called out, with some 
satisfaction, *From Mesopotamia.' *What a long 
word I ' said Mother Margaret ; ' now I'll ask him some 
questions.* So she asked him if he liked plum-pudding 
for dinner, and more to the same effect, and then left 
the class. The next time she came the children were 
repeating by heart the Latin hymns of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and were getting through them at a rapid 
rate. She sat down and asked them how much they 
understood of what they were saying, and then gave 
them a beautiful instruction on these hymns, and the 
reverence with which they should be recited. **It 
made me feel," writes the Sister who relates the 
anecdote, ** how little I understood the spirit in which 
these children should be trained." 

She disliked her Sisters to be in a bustle, and lead a 
life of "all go and do, and no food for the soul." But 
though she objected to fuss and hurry, she wished that 
they should never be idle, and liked them to be "too 
busy to have time for sin and selfishness." " If God is 
in your heart work will never drive Him out of it," was 
a constant maxim of hers. "Thank God," she ex- 
claimed, " we work hard, pray hard, live hard. May Jt 
be so to the end. . . . None die before their time ; 
and if they died of overwork and fasting, what better 
could they desire } " 

It can be seen by some of the above anecdotes how 
severe and caustic Mother Margaret could be in her 
remarks ; but what she said seldom or never left a sting 
behind it. As evidence of this we can cite the number 
of her Sisters who, when her biography was about to 
be written, were willing, na.^ ^XkX^Q^i•^^ \.^ ^'^-^xO^'Ciwe^ 
memonQs and place on tecoT^^^^'a.v^«t<ss^^ ^^e^^s^ 
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snubs they had received at her hands. She knew what 
stufif each one was made of before she uttered these 
remarks ; for the discernment of spirits was one of her 
gifts, and its efifect was an almost unbounded influence 
over one and all. She knew this power of influence, 
and dreaded it, for it was a real grief to her if she 
found that any of her Sisters depended on her or were 
attached to her. Her gift of discernment made her 
know the individuality and wants of each to an unusual 
degree ; all the same, she wished each one to be per- 
fectly free, or, to use her own expression, ** to have her 
tether," and to serve God as He prompted, not she. 
** Never lean on any one," was her maxim : ** it must 
be God and yourself." She never leaned herself, and, 
in spite of her humility, never turned to others except 
by obedience. " I could not trust in man if I were to 
try," said she. 

It is perhaps this last and very marked characteristic 
which has given rise to the erroneous notion that 
Mother Margaret's was a masculine nature. Never was 
there a greater mistake, as even the above few pages 
will have shown. Some of her virtues were no doubt 
virile, but what we are apt to call virility is in reality 
that higher platform of self-reliance, self-control, and 
endurance which belongs to one sex as much as to the 
other. But we may assert unchallenged that Mother 
Margaret's defects were very much those of a woman. 
She acted on her feelings in a way which is said to be 
essentially feminine. Reason, or anyhow what may be 
called reasoned-out reason, had very little to do with her 
undertakings, her choices, and her dislikes. She acted 
by a sort of instinct ; and all who have read her life must 
admit that her instincts were very sure. While she was 
alive, and able to be the interpreter of her own con- 
clusions, there were but few mistakes; but her trust 
in her own instincts may have caused some of the 
many monetary diflficulties which have beset her daugh- 
ters since her death. She was, by her own showing, 
no accountant, and though in life, by the help of God 
and her own rare gift of exltaclm^ VvccvaV^ ^\^ Vtwa 
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man, she invariably got clear of all menacing em- 
barrassments, she was unable to bequeath the secret 
of her success to her spiritual children. 

The exterior of some people is, as it were, an out- 
ward sign of what they are within ; but there was a 
something of reserve and humility about Mother 
Margaret which forebade any index to her higher gifts 
to appear in her outward person. The contemplation 
of Mother Margaret's portrait is a study in itself, for it 
reveals so much, and yet conceals so very much more. 
One who knew nothing of its subject would pronounce 
her to have been the exemplification of good-humoured, 
contented benevolence. Of her benevolence, as a lead- 
ing feature of her character, there could be no doubt, 
though, perhaps, it belonged to her natural rather than 
to her supernatural virtues. It excluded no human be- 
ing except those who dared to raise their heads and 
defy God, and it embraced the whole of the animal 
creation. She once consulted a doctor about a lump on 
her head which, though she had poulticed it, refused 
to yield to treatment. **Why," said he, laughing, after 
he had examined it, ** that is your bump of benevo- 
lence ;" and this story might go far towards establishing 
the accuracy of phrenological assertions. Moreover, 
in spite of the severity of her life and her constant 
sufferings she was decidedly stout. " The doctor tells 
me I am getting fat," she wrote from Malvern, whither 
she had gone to take the waters on the unique occasion 
in her life when she was persuaded to pay attention to 
her health. ** It will be a cure for vanity, and a 
punishment for all rash- judgement ; for I always had a 
dislike to fat priests and nuns. 1 have a comfort that 
there are some fat saints in heaven. St. Thomas 
Aquinas was very fat ; and I think it is the mark of a 
true Dominican." This ** fatness" then, besides being 
a mortification, was as a cloak of humility to her ; and 
by enduing her with a look of general placid content, 
cast a veil over her which hid from the eyes of the 
world both the favouis viViicVi ^\ifc x^^€v^^^ Sx^-^sjl ^^^^ 
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and the heroism with which she sufifered for His sake. 
** God alone " could not have been so wholly her motto 
had any one been able to guess how intensely He was 
all in all to her. 

One of those who knew her in life has thus summed 
up her character in a few words : ** Mother Margaret 
was a wonderful woman — the most extraordinary com- 
bination of the natural and supernatural that ever lived" ; 
and it cannot be rash to say that therein lay the key to 
the secret of her influence. It has been said with great 
truth, though perhaps with some temerity, that to be a 
real saint requires genius as well as sanctity. In the 
light of this judgement we may say that though Mother 
Margaret was no saint in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, still she possessed to a very marked degree 
the stuff for the making of a saint, and was, though of 
course in an inferior degree, made of the same material 
which God fashioned into a St. Catherine and a St. 
Teresa. 



HOW TO BECOME A CATHOLIC. 



MANY persons who attend Catholic ser- 
vices, impressed with what they see and 
hear, feel a desire to become members of the 
Catholic Church, or at all events to obtain 
more information about it, so as to be able better 
to decide whether they ought to join it or not 



Is it very difRcult to become a Catholic ? 

By no means. Make known your desire ta 
some priest, and he will explain to you all that 
is necessary. 

But if I address myself to a priest, will he not 
drag me into his Church, whether I like it or 
not, whereas perhaps on closer acquaintance I 
shall not wish to join it? 

Not for the world would he dream of trying to 
make you a Catholic against your will. On the 
contrary, even if you were anxious to be received 
then and there, you would find that the priest 
would tell you to wait. He would tell you that 
it was first of all necessary for you to receive a 
course of instruction, so that you might come 
to understand what the Catholic Church teaches 
and practises. Only wYietv \\^ ^^.^ ^^vsSnsl'^^c^^x 
you really understood T^Yia.! ^o>3l^^^^ ^<^>ax^'as^'" 

(QQl 
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that you were firmly determined to embrace the 
Catholic faith in the belief that it is the only true 
one, would he consent to receive you. 

What then will he propose to do, if I tell him 
I should like to become a Catholic? 

He will ask you to mention the day of the week 
and the hour at which you can come to him for 
instruction in the faith and practices of the 
Catholic Church; and he will then make an 
appointment with you for that purpose. During 
the course of your instruction he will explain to 
you all the great truths revealed by God, which 
every Christian is bound to know and to believe ; 
he will unfold to you the moral law contained in 
the commandments of God ; he will teach you 
about prayer and the sacraments, the means 
appointed by God to enable you to keep the law. 
He will tell you the vices which you must avoid, 
and the virtues which you must practise, if you 
desire to save your soul ; and he will enlighten 
you with regard to the services, the rites and 
ceremonies, and the various religious usages of 
the Catholic religion. He will answer iany ques- 
tions you may put, and will endeavour to clear 
up any difficulties which you may have. 

And when he has done all this, what will he 
do next ? 

He will ask you whether, knowing what you 
know of the Catholic faith, you wish to embrace 
it? and if you say, *^^es, \ do" \\^ mil at last 
admit you to the One FoVdiolNii^OtL^'acw^^^Mx*^ 
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But how shall I find a priest who will do all 
this for me ? 

Very easily. Priests are only too anxious to 
give persons drawn to the Catholic Church as 
much and as kind help as lies in their power. 
If then you have a Catholic friend you might 
ask him or her to take you to some priest for a 
talk on the matter. Or if you do not know any 
Catholics, write a note to some priest whom you 
have seen or heard, or call at his house and ask 
for him ; or if you see him about, go up and speak 
to him : he will not take it as an intrusioa If 
you have no particular priest in mind, ask at the 
door for any one : say * Can I speak to one of the 
Fathers ? ' and, if at home and disengaged, he 
will come. 

But what shall I say to him? How shall I 
make the start ? 

You need not feel any anxiety about starting 
the conversation. You might take this paper 
with you and say it had encouraged you to ask 
for him ; or you might say that you had some 
thoughts of becoming a Catholic, and would like 
to know something more about the Catholic 
Church. 

Suppose I do not exactly want to become a 
Catholic, but have been told certain things about 
Catholics, and wish to hear what a Catholic priest 
has to say in answer to them. Would he think 
me intruding if I called merely to ask \nvcol t!o^s.> 

Certainly not : he wou\d\>^ mo^\.^\^^^^'^*^^ '^^ 
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you all the explanation in his power. And never 
fear lest he should consider some of the questions 
offensive. For instance, you might wish to know 
if it is true that Catholics do not believe in Christ, 
or worship images, or that priests give leave to 
commit sins for fixed payments. Ask such 
questions by all means. He will willingly explain 
matters to you, and, instead of his being 
offended with you, it will end by you both having 
a hearty laugh over the absurdity of the 
popular misconceptions. 

One last question I should like to ask : If I 
call on a priest in this way, will he insist on 
having my name and address, so that he can 
come after me ? 

He certainly will not He will leave you 
free to give them or not as you like best. Do 
not give them, if you prefer to be unknown to 
him till you know him better. 



If God has put the thought of becoming a 
Catholic into your heart, do not let the fear of 
what anyone may think, or say, or do, deter 
you from following it up. 

Remember the words of our Lord, "What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 
and, suffer the loss of his own soul ? " 

CathoJic Truth Society, 21 V>Jes\.m\tvs\.w^x\Ht^Q^^,'5>.'^. 



WHY DO CATHOLICS PRAY TO 

THE SAINTS? 



Apart from the principal reason, which is because 
the Catholic Church, which has been commissioned 
by Christ to teach all nations (St. Matt, xxviii. 19. 
20), sanctions and recommends the practice, Catholics 
pray to the angels and the Saints because 

I. The practice is Scriptural. Our Lord Jesusi 
Christ has said : 

**But they which shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world and the resurrection from the dead 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. Neither can 
they die any more; for they are equal unto the 
angels and are the children of God, being children of 
the resurrection" (St. Luke xx. 35, 36). 

The Saints therefore being ** equal unto the angels " 
it is important to inquire what the office of the angels 
is and what relations they hold with mankind. 

''He shall give His angels charge over thee to keep 
thee in all thy ways. . . . they shall bear thee up in 
their hands" (Psalm xci. 11, 12). 

** Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones, for I say unto you that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of My Father which is in 
heaven" (St. Matt, xviii. 10). 

** Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? ** 
(Heb. i. 14.) 

If then the angels are our ^rot^ctot^ "^sw^!^ 
g^uardians, the Saints wVio ^it^ e^u^ ^.^ \Xnkks. ^^-^sx 
be the same. 
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Again : — 

** Likewise I say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth " 
(St. Luke XV. lo). 

So is there the same joy in the presence of the Saints, 
their equals. 

Once niore: — 

"Then th6 angel of the Lord answered and said, 
O Lord of hosts, how long wilt Thou not have mercy 
on Jerusalem and oh the city of Judah ? . . . And 
the Lord answered the angel that talked with me with 
good words and comfortable words'' (Zech. i. 12). 

" Call now if there be any that will answer thee, and 
to which of the Saints (f.^. angels) wilt -thoo turn'' 

(J(*.y. . . 

Of this passage a Protestant commentator, Dillpiiann^ 

says:—. 

*' They (angels) appear as intercessors for men with 
God briQging men's tieeds before Him and mediating 
in their behalf. This work is easily connected with 
their general office of labouring for the good of men 
especially of the pious ; still it is here for the first time 
ascribed to them" {Gomm. in loc. p. 44). 

If therefore the angels pray and intercede for 
mankind, so also can the Saints who are equal to 
them. And that they do is also distinctly stated in 
Rev. viii. 3, 4. 

''And another angel came and stood at the altar 
having a, golden censer, and there was given to him 
much incense that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden alt^ir ^which was before the 
throne. And the smoke of the incense which came 
with the prayers of the saints ascended up before God 
out of the angel's hand " (Rev. viii. s» 4)* 

Lastly: — 

** The angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 

the lads; and Jet iny name be named on them and the 

name of my father Abraham. and IsaaCi and let them 

grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth" 

(^Gexiesis xiviii. 16). 

"He had power ovei \Yve an^A wi^ v^ejs^A^^X ^'^ 

wept and made supplication unto Yv\xa'' Qft.o^«^»Tl\\» «{^ 
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If tnereiore it is lawful tO pray to the angels it 
is equally lawful to pray to the Saints their equals. 

II. The practice is traditional; 

2nd Century. St. Ignatius (£p. ad Trail, n. 13) 
writes ; — 

•* Be subject to your bishop as to the commandment 
and to the presbytery likewise. . . . My spirit be your 
expiation, not now only, but when I shall have attained 
to God." 

3rd Century. Origen (t. 1 . De Oratlone n. i, pp. 
213-15) says:— 

^ •* But not the High Priest (Jesus Christ) alone prays 
with those who pray sincerely, but also the angels. . . . 
as also the souls of the saints who have already fallen 
asleep." 

4th Century. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. Myst. 
V. n. ix. p. 328) declares: — 

** We then commemorate also those who have fallen 
asleep before us, iirst, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, that God by their prayers and intercessions, 
may receive our petitions." 

Sth Century. The great St. Augustine (t. v. Serm 
285 n. 5, col. 1685): — 

** For the other faithful departed we pray, for martyrs 
we do not pray : for they departed so perfect as not to 
be our clients but our advocates." 

Inscriptions in the Catacombs— the earliest 

Christian burying places in Rome. 

De Rossi in his '* Tnplice Omaggio** and "Collec- 
tion of Epitaphs" (as quoted by Kraus, in his ReaL 
EncycL in the Article on Prayer) :— 

** Ask for us in thy prayers because we know thou art 
in Christ" (n. 15). " Beseech for thy sister" (n. 19). 
'* We commend to thee, O holy Bassilla, Crescentius, and 
our daughter Micena" (n. 17). 

III. The practice is in accordance with common 

sense. 

If it is lawful for a man to ask for the prayers of his 
fellow Christians while they are on this earthy ^eistJ^^A. 
down bjr all the disabilvXVea BX\aLOcivcL%xo\£!asi^^^!^'^^ 
nature (Eph. vi. 18. 19 ; i T\m. \i. \^ Vwj \^\^.^ix^3c<H^^^ 
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to ask the prayers of those same Christians when they 
have won their crowns and entered into the joy of their 
Lord ? " 

If it is an obligation of Christian charity for Chris- 
tians to pray for one another — even for their enemies in 
this world (St. Matt. v. 44, St. James v. 16).— are we to 
suppose that this obligation ceases with entrance into 
the next ? 

If the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man, 
availeth much" (St. James v. 16), it may be presumed 
that the effectual fervent prayers of a righteous man, 
made perfect, availeth more. 

In short, if it is lawful to ask for the prayers of a 
sinner, it is lawful to ask for the prayers of a Saint 
The objection that the invocation of angels and Saints 
interferes with the office of Christ as sole mediator 
between God and man is founded on a confusion of 
ideas. Our Divine Lord is the sole mediator of 
redemption between God and man, but every one who 
prays for his fellow creatures, be he a Saint in heaven, 
or a sinner upon earth, is in a sense a mediator, a 
mediator of intercession, and his prayers are acceptable 
to God not through his own merits but through those 
of the one mediator, Jesus Christ. So far from the 
invocation of Saints detracting from the mediatorship 
of Christ, the practice adds a greater glory to it. Let 
us, Christians, therefore, who are engaged in warfare in 
this world with the powers of darkness, constantly call 
upon the holy angels and the blessed Saints who are 
reigning in light, and pray with all our hearts — 
**Holy angels and Saints of God, pray for us and 
protect us." 

Note — The Scriptural references in this tract are 
taken from the Protestant authorized version. 
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